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WELL... what about your 


YOU ARE BUSY with Uncle Sam’s work. As time ticks on you will be 
busier. You will do your utmost. “All this,” you will say to yourself, 
“is what we are doing to help win the war.” 


Such help is indispensable. Such help is patriotic. But, if you wish 
frankness, it is not enough. Did you ever stop and think that turning 
over your complete production to war may be but the first thing you can 
do today? 


There is so much more to be done. So much more you can do. For straight 
ahead lies the greatest single service opportunity you have ever had, and 
one with considerable future reward. 




















The lights are burning late in a busy 1 + 


Washington office. A government 
architect pores over page after 
page of “specs,” a frown on his face. 
“How long will it take me to get 
that steel?’’ he asks himself. “‘Can <! 
| get it?’ he ponders. ‘Could | 
simplify that lighting layout to save 
copper?” “How can | cut a week 
off my building schedule?” ‘‘How 

.? What...? Where ... ?” 


... here 18 your bigger job! 


LOOK YOU NOW at war-active architects and engineers .. . in government 
offices, in private practice, in the employ of industry. Are you fully 
aware of the crucial problems war has wished upon these building creators? 
Problem ... how to design essential building for “production?” Problem 
. .. how to build for shelter, for health and safety? Problem . . . how to 
modernize? Problem... how to build faster? And, on top of all these 
. . . how to make accomplishment in the face of material scarcities? 


Who is to help these men if not yourself? Yes, the RECORD is helping 
... primarily by bringing together the problems and the persons to solve 
them. That means the RECORD’S editors, the thousand and one people 
they are contacting in the field, and that means YOU. This is a task for 
the teamed manpower of all of us with a “tomorrow” in the building 


business. 


We very specifically suggest you maintain communication with these war- 
active architect-engineers via advertising ... that you speed helpful infor- 
mation to them on a never-diminishing basis. It is no mere coincidence 
that such tactics are also the most unselfish thing you can do for your own 
successful future. Nor is it mere coincidence that ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD can help you do this. 


WRITTEN FOR WAR-ACTIVE ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS 
















- A message to tomorrow | 

ers in the building industry . 
and their executives serio, 
concerned about giving gre, 
service today . . . for gre 
success tomorrow. 


future? 


Quilding Doromet, 


TOTAL BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 






MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



























THE RECORD, EDITORIAL 


Alw 
A AY On The by 








Study the RECORD today. See how st 
it is “on the beam” for helping war« 
architect-engineers. Now go back a ye 
more and note how the RECORD hell 
the beam” even then with sharp-eyed 
sight for what was to come. Look. \ 


RECORD, Feb., 1942, Page 59—‘“New Gag odien 
to Save Steel in Concrete.’’ Today archiver 

and engineers are looking more and me 
such noncritical materials as concrete 
feature story delineates new wartime us | 
concrete, emphasizing aviation construct erchar 





RECORD, June, 1938, Page 102—“The An | 
Glenn Martin Bomber Plant at Middle + FA 
Md.” Complete story with plant ar Ci 
photos, floor plans, design detail, and @ipanager, 
ment and material specifications for ny \j 


America’s most active plane producers 


DO YOUR JOB RIGHTB.:., 
DOIT IN THE RECOM: 


Give the RECORD a man-sized sche. 
do your man-sized job. Let's sit 
gether now for a thorough analysis ©! 
problems ... your future. What we“ 
complish together depends upon such - 
est appraisal. Every RECORD represt® 
is qualified to do this, and conse 


enough to recommend against the us 


RECORD should the facts so indicate 

us today .. . ARCHITECTURAL RE 

F. W. DODGE CORPORATION. "BpPlshed 
40th St.. New York, N. Y Advert. 
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“There's the product right where | 
see it. it is almost like having 
sample in my hand. | certainly 
remember this advertisement, 


an awful lot of 
stuff into this page and it all is im- 


. The big picture of the clamp 
ws its massive construction, and 


strong shank. 


thats the way te help build planes or ships” 


is the plea of 
WALTER MAMMEL 


Superintendent of Electrical Distribution 


ROCKLAND LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
Nyack, New York 
Guest Reviewer of the 
Advertising in Electrical World 
for February 21, 1942 


NO. 18 OF A SERIES 


@ I'm just as patriotic as the next one,” 
Walter Mammel told us, and added, 
“Maybe that’s why I do not like adver- 
tising that gives three cheers, tells what 

fine country we're living in and that 
we have to defend our privileges. 
things that we all know, as loyal Ameri- 
cans. What is more to the point is how 
to keep an increasing flow of juice going 
into defense plants without unnecessary 
additions to facilities —— how to conserve 
equipment—a hundred different ways of 
getting by during this emergency. That's 
why I say to manufacturers, ‘advertise 
your products clearly — that’s the way to 
help build planes and ships'!”’ 

Mr. Mammel's selection of ads, from a 
current issue of Electrical World, are con- 
sistent with his viewpoint. We've repro- 
duced a few here because they emphasize 
the need for wseful information. No one 
questions the sincerity of advertisers w ho 
display tanks and guns—but the thing that 
will keep our flag flying is data that can be 
put to work to help each reader do his job 
more efficiently under the strain of today’s 


pyramid of production. 

Our plea isn’t just for Electrical World, 
but for a// business papers, and for their 
readers who turn to the advertising pages 
for help. Please — when you're thinking 
about running a picture of a tank in ac- 
tion, because it’s dramatic and exciting 
and will look good when you hold it up in 
front of the company’s directors, maybe 

ask yourself, “What will this contribute 
toward winning a war?” That's the first 
yardstick for measuring good advertising 
today! 

Reprints of all 18 of these Guest Reviews available 


on request. Write Market Research Dept., Electrical 
World, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


—_BRICKBA T$— 


A fine ad — but not for the product they're selling. 
illustration and heading ore misleading.” 


They don't give me much information . . . maybe 
there isn't much to say. And isn't that pole crooked?” 


“Those pictures are too small to see anything. One 
large one would have been better.” 


“Pretty broad claim sounds like they're kind of 


reckless with the truth.” 


As a boy, | bune around 4 
erating plant so much that 


put me on the payroll!’ 


smal ptt 
they fine 


Men whose jobs de; 


efficient operation 
are obviously keen! 
good product adver! 
World's circulation 
such men—in utilitie 
consulting engineer: 
keen, discriminatin 
will read your stor 
in Electrical World 


end upo" 
f equi 
interesteé 
ng. Elec 
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large 
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buyers 
with i 
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Industrial Advertising for Victory 
--and Tomorreu 


The part that advertising managers can play in expe- 
diting the war program and preserving economic freedom 


@ IN THE two decades since the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion was organized we have learned 
our profession under an economy of 
plenty and under an economy of mis- 
ery and want. Today we enter a new 
cycle. No longer does industry build 
the implements of prosperity and 
peace; we are feverishly working to 
establish an economy of destruction 
1 death. 
This new purpose of our industrial 
effort has more than an emotional sig- 
heance to us. It alters all our ac- 
tomed selling and advertising prac- 
; it destroys the identity of small 
rprises; it transforms our most 
problems of competitive market- 
into academic discussions of mere- 


storical importance. 


is is no time for hysterical fear, 
10 one who has talked with those 


uthority can fail to feel the 


the Keynote address delivered at 
iwest Regional Conference of the 

Industrial Advertisers Associa 
cago, March 13 


By W. D. MURPHY 


Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chi- 
cago; President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 


urgency, the immediate compulsion 
that each of us do our part today to 
speed conversion, to accelerate the 
change of industry from a twenty-five 
to a fifty or sixty per cent war basis. 

There are accusations that the re- 
sponse of industry is the compulsion 
of government. This must not go un- 
answered. And the most effective an- 
swer is an industry-initiated wave of 
conversion that will anticipate the 
needs of war production. The same 
private initiative and ingenuity that 
built our great industrial fabric must 
turn today to the task of adapting ex- 
isting tools to the work which can no 
longer wait for new tools. Speed and 
more speed are needed. The tragic 
losses of the Allies to date are grim 
confirmations of the phrase, “too little, 


and too late.” 


It requires no foresight to tell vou 
that not months, but weeks, will see 
this transformation. If industry does 
not quickly convert by its own ini 
tiative, its resources will be conscripted 
for the duration. There /s no more 
business as usual; only those industries 
which perform an essential civilian or 
industrial service will be permitted to 
continue. All others will be converted, 
their facilities pooled, and their iden- 
tities lost. The time for volunteering 
is very nearly past. 

But it is well worth while to volun 
teer before conscription, for two rea 
sons. First, because government, as 
represented by its harassed officials, 
cannot do all the thinking and plan- 
ning. You and your management 
know better foday how you can con- 
vert your facilities than any govern 
nent investigator can determine to- 
morrow. Second, if we want to retain 
an economy of private enterprise, we 
ought to show some private initiative. 
The more we leave for government to 


do, the more government will continue 


re is no dearth of things to be done, no lack of material to furnish a constant, life-giv- 
stream of vital information to those who need it so badly. Don't prostitute your talent 
your profession by idle, bombastic, pseudo-patriotic advertising. Above all—do it now! 
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Among those at the speakers’ table at the luncheon session of the Midwest Regional Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Associ 
ation at Chicago last month were Lt. Col. C. L. Fordney, U. S. Marine Corps; W. D. Murphy, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, NIAA presi 
dent; Niel C. Hurley, president, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company: George C. Payne, Chicago regional director, U. S. Department of 


Commerce: and Howard Vincent O'Brien 


to do The test of leadership is in 
crises, not in everyday affairs 

I have re-told this story of our 
desperate need for conversion not only 
because it needs to be emphasized, but 
to highlight the fact that our ordinary 
problems of competitive marketing are 
fantastically remote from Washington 
thinking. We are fighting for our 
lives, at present against terribly un 
even odds. To pause between blows for 
thought about an appointment tomor 
row with a big buyer is suicidal. The 
No. | problem of all industry is war 
production, the weapons of victory 
toda) 

We, who have made our livelihood 
n promotion sales or idvertising, are 
confronted with a wholly altered pic 
ture We are no longer pioneers of 
progress, we are not called upon tor 
the mass sales which precede and mak« 
possible mass production Today a 
chief executive, or coérdinator, aided 
by a plant superintendent and a pur 
chasing igent can fulfill che ntit 


W hat can 


r do to assist in the present eftort? 


requirements of any plant 


Hiow may ue plan for a ftuture that 


] 
mnVaOives our 


special talents? These 
¢, to my mind, today’s transcendent 
oblems tor marketing men 
For some months I have gone iround 
country telling oul chapters how 
sion ind imawination were the stock 
trade of the sales promotion execu 
| now urge that you use this 
son to bring home realities to those 
that still lag in the past; to effect nou 
1 truly real conversion of every idle or 
partly used machine to the uses of war 
What can industrial idvertising do 


to advance the date of victorv? Here 


ire some suggestions tor w hich | hold 
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‘The Chicago Daily News,” 





no claim to originality. They are, if 
you please, a symposium of better 


thinking than mine. 


A Wartime Program 


1], The paramount need of the mo 
ment is for product information in the 
hands ot those who must procure ma- 
chines and materials. The more that 
industry is converted to war produc- 
tion the more changes there are in 
our buying habits. Purchasing agents 
and production ofhcials find themselves 
needing products entirely foreign to 
their normal business. They are seek 
ing and dealing with sources of supply 
unknown to them before. Factual, 
complete information on your indus 
trial products and materials is your 
prime job. 

Do not assume that because you 
have a catalog widely distributed to 
your normal trade that you have done 
this job There are vast untapped 


helds to be sought out government 


who introduced the speaker, Under Secretary of Commerce Taylor 





procurement bureaus, prime and sub 
contractors new to your industry and 
a host of others seeking means to con 


vert to war production. 


I hold no brief for any particular 
type of medium, but at a time when 
the users of your catalog information 
are changing and to a large extent 
unknown, you would do well to con 
sider the various consolidated catalogs 
and directories which are now being 
furnished to all those companies likely 
to be engaged in the war effort. You: 
business paper advertising as well 
should stress the product literature you 
have available. 


Service advertising which details 
exactly how your product can be used 
is one of the greatest contributions 
which you can make. Such advertising 
may very well consist of case studies 
of how others are using your product, 
often as an alternate or substitute fo: 


materials or products Ww hich would 


normally be used. 





materials. 


elimination of waste. 





Four Point Program for Wartime Advertising | 


1. The paramount need of the moment is for product infor- 
mation in the hands of those who must procure machines and 


2. A type of information that is almost wholly overlooked in 
present advertising is the availability of your products. 

3. Make a substantial contribution to the Training Within In- 
dustry program by advertising and literature which describes 
the operation of your equipment. 

4, Issue conservation and maintenance literature explaining in 
unmistakable detail how to secure the longest life, how to 
make repairs, how to avoid replacement. Preach and teach the 
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It has been rightly said that the 
knowledge necessary to expand our 
production to war requirements lies 
locked within the files of our great 
industrial companies. It is your job 
to bring this information to light and 
by dissemination through the pages of 
business and industrial papers, to tell 
the stor) of what you can contribute 
to a specific task. 

At present, the most effective meth- 
od of finding a needed product which 
can be made in any particular plant 
is to go to the nearest Contract Dis- 
tribution Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board and study what is needed 
in relation to the available facilities. 

You can expedite this process by 
having your engineers go to these cen- 
ters and study the use of your product 
in relation to the war material needed. 
From this information you can build 
advertisements that will shorten to a 
large extent the time required for 
others to convert. 

Perhaps your old customers can be 
wn how to use your products to 
luce vitally needed materials. If 
one trip of your engineers followed by 
id can save one hundred trips by 
engineers, you have made a no- 
ichievement. 

2. A type of information that is 

st wholly overlooked in present 

rtising is the availability of your 
cts. When hurried buyers choose 
catalog or service advertising the 
ils they want, it is essential they 
1 know whether it is available 
n the required time. 


lack of this factual type of 


Cising in a great many instances 


to our long held belief that 
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advertising is a selling process. If we 
think of it as a telling process instead, 
we can make it much more effective 
under the present conditions. 

Use advertising as a rapid, econom- 
ical method of communication to 
those whom you desire to reach. The 
very fact that this audience is to a 
large extent unknown under today’s 
chaotic circumstances makes it all the 
more important to use a method of 
telling which will penetrate markets 
and industries and not simply reach a 
list of known people. 

3. One of the major jobs of indus- 
try is to train the millions of new 
workers who must replace those sent 
into the armed forces and fill the jobs 
opened up by our tremendous indus- 
trial expansion. The need for this 
training has created a bureau in the 
War Production Board whose sole 
function is to promote Training With- 
in Industry. You can make a substan- 
tial contribution to this work with 
idvertising and literature which de- 
scribe the operation of your equip- 
ment. “How to use’ product infor- 
mation is almost as valuable today as 
“how to get” information. 

4. No matter how we extend our 
production by longer hours and plant 
expansion, we shall still fall short of 
the required quota unless we practice 
rigid conservation. Here is a topic 
which advertising can preach in a 
practical way. 

Use your advertising pages to ex- 
plain in detail how the life of your 
machines, or your products, can be 
lengthened by proper maintenance. 
Issue conservation and maintenance 


literature explaining in unmistakable 


Another portion of the speakers’ table at the luncheon session of the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference, including Blaine G. Wiley, assist- 
ant general sales manager, All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, Ill., chairman of the program committee and toastmaster; Dr. Vergil D. Reed, 
assistant director, Bureau of the Census; Walther Buchen, Chicago agency head; W. M. Dixon, vice-president, Container Corporation of 
America; Charles Carroll, “Time” Air Express Edition; Anthony Neher, sales promotion manager, Century Electric Company, and past president 
of the St. Louis Chapter: and William B. Carr, Western manager, “Time,” 


and president of the Chicago Federated Advertising Club 


detail how to secure the longest life, 
how to make repairs, how to avoid re- 
placement. Preach and teach the 
elimination of waste by proper use 
and point out opportunities for salvage 
of vital and needed materials. 

With these four topics—the war 
use of your product, its availability, 
its operation, and how to conserve or 
maintain it—you have enough real 
advertising material to keep any ad 
department going full blast. And you 
will be promoting this all-important 
conversion of industry—that is the 
real reason why you should, why you 
must, advertise now. 

I hope we have seen the last of the 
patriotic ballyhoo ads, which hook the 
product to the flag by some legerde- 
main and drag it across a 7x10 page or 
a double spread in colors. This type 
advertising helps no one and actually 
does a disservice to advertising by in- 
viting well-merited criticism. 

“Industrial Advertising for Vic- 
tory” is our theme today. If we mean 
this, if we intend to do anything about 
it, then this may prove the most prof - 
itable day we have spent in months. 
There is an economic firing line as 
truly as one of men. Advertising, 
rightly used, can be a_ powerful 
weapon. 

There is no dearth of things to be 
done, no lack of material to furnish 
a constant, life-giving stream of vital 
information to those who need it so 
badly. Don’t prostitute your talent 
and your profession by idle, bombastic, 
pseudo-patriotic advertising. 

But above all, do it now. The only 


(Continued on Page 98) 














































With the aid of an ingenious display board, J. M. McKibbin 
manager apparatus sales promotion and training, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, explains the functioning of 
his department and, at top, shows how planning, creation, and 
use of product are all geared together and when one gets 
out of line it disrupts all phases of a company's operations 


@ MY SUBJECT, “Sales Promotion 
Without 


coming trom a promotion man. Cer 


Sales,”” may seem unusual 
tainly it does not imply that Westing- 
house is not interested in sales. We 
still have lines of products that are 
not ovel sold, and in such instances 
promotion ts still it work developing 
sales. 

In a broad sense, however, our com 
pany, like many others, does not need 
high pressure on sales development. 
\ large percentage of our production 
is war production, either directly or 
indirectly, and it is not difficult to 
find buyers 

But while there is less need for pro 
motion to create sales, there is a big 
opportunity for promotion in the job 
of expediting the selection, produc 
tion, and delivery of needed equip 
ment and materials. “Increased Pro 
duction” is the war cry on our in 
dustrial battle front today, and pro 
motion can be used to simplify, vis- 
ualize, and dramatize many of the 
factors involved. 

As management calls for increased 
production, so production men call 
for substitute or alternate materials 
Many materials formerly used by in 
dustry are now on the critical, or 
hard-to-get list. We studied our prod 
ucts in the light of this problem to 
see what materials we could furnish 

btuse ! lilte Siile romotior 
Midwest Re 


‘ National Indus 
Valy \ tic Chicago 


Tailoring Sales and 


Promotion Programs to 
Meet Wartime Needs 


How Westinghouse is streamlining sales tools and adapt- 
ing available products to Fill in where scarcities exist 


By J. M. McKIBBIN 


Manager Apparatus Promotion and Training, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to industry as alternates for critical 
materials. I might cite two ex 
amples. 

Micarta Goes to War—Micarta is 
our trade name applied to a heavy 
duty plastic. Despite shortages of 
raw material used in its manufacture, 
delivery of Micarta on priority orders 
is much better than delivery of cer- 
tain metals. Over the years we have 
developed many uses of Micarta for 
the steel, textile, rubber, paper, and 
other industries. When aviation came 
into big war production we pointed 
our advertising and promotion in that 
direction with the result that many 
applications of the material are now 
being found by aircraft builders. An- 
other industry that benefited from our 
interpretation of the characteristics 
of Micarta is the marine industry, 
which has increased its purchases of 


Micarta tremendously. 


A New Product Serves Our War 
Effort—Recently we developed a 
ceramic which we call Prestite. It 


is a porcelain with the properties of 
wet porcelain, yet has the moldability 
of dry porcelain. The properties and 
characteristics of Prestite were an- 


nounced to the industrial market 
through the trade press and the result 
was immediate [see IM, March, p. 25 ]. 
Inquiries came from the key industries 
in this country and we have promising 
negotiations open for more than $3.,- 
000,000. These negotiations cover a 
wide variety of applications which in- 


dicates that Prestite is being used as a 
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substitute for other critical materials 

We have publicized these and othe: 
“substitute” products so that industry 
may know their possibilities. Our suc 
cess in promoting certain products as 
“substitutes” not only confirmed our 
belief in their broader usefulness, but 
it indicates that business papers are 
being read closely by the production 
men in industry. 

You may say that our company } 
fortunate in having such products; 
that your equipment has but onc 


function and cannot be used as an a! 


ternate for another. What can be 
done in that case? 

Too often, I believe, we live with a 
product so long that we assume it has 
no advantages that have not already 


been exploited. We have found, how 


ever, that a study of nearly any one of 
our products reveals qualities that ca 
be pointed up in terms of today’s 
needs. 

Air-Cooled Transformers Meet ! 
day’s Manufacturing Conditions—! 
example, transformers are import 
and widely used in industry. When 
became difficult to get materials 
realized that Inerteen, used in many 
our transformers, and even oil, mig 
slow up delivery of this much-need 
product. Here again a product dev« 
opment using air as a cooling mediu 
for transformers solved the problen 
The use of air also reduced hazar 
which permits transformers to be | 
cated near men at work. It reduc: 


the time of installation because protec 
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vaults do not have to be built. 


ndustry needed to be informed about 
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this 
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very timely product development 


1 advertising and promotion were 


igain called upon to tell the story of 


cooled transformers to thousands 


potential users. 
Never-Failing Power Service is Es- 

al to War Industry—The war has 
to realization of 


of 


ce to keep the wheels of industry 


ight home us a 


importance continuous power 


ng. Power service that would be 
ible despite short circuits, heavy 
load, the partial destruction of a 


by bombs, or the handiwork of 


teurs. If we are to have maxi 
production we must have a 
to-serve power sy stem it all 


For years utilities have known 
their reputation depended upon 
nuity of service. Electric storms 
ntly caused outages covering a 


With 


seconda ry 


section of a city the 


iction of the net- 


ystem they insured continuity 
ce despite the hazards of na- 


This 


itself in 


Same system that has 


the service of powel 
es for more than twenty years, 
few product developments, 
ipplicable to all industrial 
continuity of 


vhere power 


1 
essential. 
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THE PlLam! WET WeRe SYSTEM 


Give WESE ab¥awtact 


In an attempt to make available to 


industry, through the net work SyS- 


tem, the same reliability of power 
supply that the utilities have used for 
years, we simplified and dramatized 
the sales story of this highly special- 
ized system and trained our salesmen 
of 


In addition to an.educational program 


in the promotion its acceptance. 


presented to salesmen at their various 


locations throughout the country, 


each was equipped with a presenta- 
tion book that guided an explanation 


ot the principles Inv olved and the 


advantages to be derived from the 


plant network system. The accept 
ance of the network system of distri 


Within 


thirty days after our sales organiza- 


bution was spontaneous. 


t10n interpreted the story to prospects, 
negotiations were coming in at eight 


times their previous rate and actual 


sales have shown a similar increase. 
Another Exam ple of Timely Promo 

tion — Plant conversions and new 

plants entering war production call 


for easily installed power distribution 


circuits. Formerly it took weeks to 
completely wire a plant for power, 
but with our new product “Bus 


Duct” and its advantages of flexibil- 


ity and speed of installation, many 


days could be saved. So again promo- 


tion made a contribution to the war 














ree booklets illustrate how Westinghouse is streamlining its catalogs and booklets to show salesmen and customers how standard available materials and equipment are 
e to wartime requirements, in some cases as substitutes, for critical materials. The attractive, but factual, book at. the right gives everything an aircraft engineer needs 
about the properties and characteristics of Micarta as a substitute for other materials. The stiff covered book at the right explains in detail the application of an improved 
bf power distribution for industrial plants, heretofore used only by utilities. The ‘Priorities Quick Selector” leaves nothing to the memory of salesmen about priorities 


“Bus 


Duct” to those industries engaged in 


effort by telling the story of 


war production. Because of its time- 
liness, we conducted a sales training 
similar to that I have 


program just 


outlined. In this case, however, for 


distributor salesmen because _ this 
equipment usually flows through dis- 
tribution channels. 

With a line of products as broad 
as ours, I could go on citing examples 
of our wartime promotional slants. 
I believe these few will suffice to show 
how we have attempted to meet the 
needs of the day. 

There are some people who assume 
that because orders are being placed 
without sales there 1S 


pressure no 


function for salesmen. Those engaged 
in industrial marketing know this is 
Our salesmen 
Basically 


doing the same things today that they 


far from the case. are 


busier than ever. they are 
have always done, but they are doing 
them in a different way and emphasis 
has shifted. The three phases of tech 
nical selling—lInterpretation, Negoti 
ation and Expedition—must still be 
performed. Sales promotion can pre 
sent to salesmen an interpretation of 
these three functions in the light of 
today’s needs. 

1. Interpretation is simply explain 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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@ YOUR CHIEF INTEREST in 
civilian life is industrial advertising, or 
you would not be members of this 
group. Many of you are directly con 
tributing to the war effort by the 
practical information which you are 
giving to those who use what you 
manufacture. We hope to see even 
more of it in the future. We hope to 
see you broadcasting useful informa- 
tion even if you might hold a brief 
competitive advantage by not publish 
ing it. There is no competition now, 
is we have known it The one cus 
tomer we all have is our country’s ex 
istence, and it will help to meet its 
demands if you use the space you buy 
to pass along information that will 
help your industry do a better job— 
news of improved methods, of savings 
in time and man-hours, as well as news 
of new devices which apply only to 
your variety of product. 

Even though it is some years since 
| had a direct financial interest in ad 
vertising, I still retain enough of that 
itch to change copy which all clients 
have to suggest that you may be do 
ing advertising a great service if you 
use it now more to inform than to 
sell—you may sell more in the future 
because of the friends you create now. 

In the conversion of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to war production, 
our work ranges over many fields, such 
efore the Midwest 


‘Conference of the National Industrial Ad 
nt . ac . Chicago, March 13 


By HON. WAYNE CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


job at hand or government will step in and do it 





as bombing targets in far off places, 
new or old transportation routes and 
methods, maps for our fliers, maps for 
our Navy, air bases, tests of new 
methods, tests of new materials, infor 
mation about sources of supply, infor- 
mation about the requirements of our 
allies and friendly neighbors. Each 
shift in the military situation brings 
new questions, new areas. Neverthe- 
less, each day brings a stronger con- 
viction about certain things. A case 
very much in point relates to our re- 
lations with the other American Re- 
publics. 

As Mr. Sumner Welles so realistically 
expressed it, the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference marked the end of an epoch in 
the Western Hemisphere and the be- 
ginning of a new era—it witnessed 
“the termination of the period in the 
history of the Americas in which the 
phrase, ‘the solidarity of the American 
Republics,’ had been a collection 
of mere words.” 

The actions taken at Rio can be 
divided roughly into negative or de- 
fense resolutions and positive or cre- 
ative resolutions. Breaking diplomatic 
relations, severance of commercial and 
financial relations, control of subver- 
sive activities belong in the defensive 
held. For our purposes mobilization 
of natural resources, transportation, 
and finance belong in the positive or 


creative field. In my opinion, the most 


important things in the positive eco- 
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Hemispheric Coémeration and Business 
Junitiative Needed te Win War 


Industry warned to start training men and women for the 










nomic field which we discussed and 


promised to act upon are the follow 
ing: Materials, transportation, finance, 
and information. 

The decision of greatest importanc« 
had to do with the mobilization of 
the total 
American Republic. Our supplies, re 
sources—both current and potential— 
are going to be pooled, are already be 
ing mobilized, and will be utilized 
through this coérdinated war effort 


goods—of each 





resources 


In Rio we talked, not about “eco 
nomic collaboration” as did the dele 
gates to an earlier Meeting of Min 
isters of Foreign Affairs, but of “eco 
nomic mobilization.” 

The second decision of major, and 
urgent, importance was a plan for 
pooling all the ships within our ports, 
a transportation-mobilization program, 
using not only the alien-owned ocean 


} ' 


shipping, up to then idle at docks, but 


every other potential carrier system, 
airplanes, highways, river and coastal 


vessels—even sailing ships—and, to 
certain emergencies, ports and w 
house facilities to which each a1 


Axis nation could have safe and re 
The difficulties of transp: 
ing essential articles and materials : 


access. 


mally exported or imported thro 
safe peacetime transportation rout 
could, in the face of having nor 
transportation services disrupted, p 
voke economic and social dislocat 
and diminish or paralyze our in 















and 
low 


nee, 


CcL.Uu 
dele 
Min 


ecco 


al activities. But for want of a ship 
until we have plenty of ships—we 

ill not fail to use our highways, or 
1 want of a road or new tires, to 
se, temporarily, burros—or llamas or 
nen’s backs. If you can’t ride you 
ilk. 

The third important program is our 
stent to develop, by realistic and un- 
elfish coéperation, means of stabilizing 
ur currencies. Future trade will ben- 

efit also from projected agreements for 

ncouraging the international move- 
nent of productive capital, for facili- 
tating the reduction of artificial and 
discriminatory barriers to the move- 
ment of goods. 

Our fourth major decision of the 
Rio Conference initiated a new era of 
exchanging economic information, a 
more codrdinated—and more codépera- 
tive—interchange of inter-American 
statistical facts, internal, external and 
international. Prompt exchange of ac- 
curate statistics relating to consumer 
needs and to the production of raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and manufac- 
tured products will go far toward fa- 
cilitating and stimulating the vital in- 
terchange of goods and services, not 
only during the war but after the war, 
among the Americar people. 

[he promise which the blueprint of 
Rio holds should be particularly sig- 
nifcant to our businessmen and in- 
dustrialists. They lived through other 
years when international conferences 
produced little more than high-sound- 
ing resolutions. Lack of a continuing 
economic policy often made the busi- 
nessman skeptical and left him with 
ttle hope that a tangible, or work- 
ible, international investment policy 
could be derived from such delibera- 

ms. Out of the realistic work at 
Rio came something that businessmen 

every country of the Western 
Hemisphere can wholeheartedly ap- 
} ve. 
should be apparent that the mo- 
zation of economic forces, not 
emeal, but on a tremendous inter- 
mental scale, cannot be produced 
out a cooperative mobilization of 
businessmen of all the Americas, 
veterans of our inter-American 

Their intimate commercial con- 

multiplied many times in the 
ssful prosecution of the emergen- 
ogram, will be assets for all of 
ot only during the search for, 
nobilization of, the things we 
luring the war but will continue 


one of our greatest economic 
n the postwar hemisphere of 
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HON. WAYNE CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Or f e reasons t have these troubles 


Seated next to Mr. Chatfield-Taylor is Blaine 
G. Wiley, assistant general sales manager, 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, Ill., vice- 
president, Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, and conference program chairman 


our future, znd of our children’s fu- 
ture. 

I've dwelt at some length on the 
Rio Conference, first, because of its 
own importance, and second, because 
it serves to emphasize two other be- 
liefs which I mentioned earlier—codp- 
eration and decentralization. No mat- 
ter how proud we may be of our still 
unproven strength, even the most con- 
firmed optimist must realize by now 
that victory can only be attained if 
we and our friends and allies really 
work and fight together. Any wedge 
of suspicion that our enemies can drive 
between us is as valuable as a military 
victory. We can’t win the war alone 
and we can’t win the peace alone. The 
United Nations must represent more 
than a slogan or the United Nations 
will be doomed to oblivion as com- 
plete as that now enjoyed by the Holy 
Alliance, or shall I say the League of 
Nations. A belief in coéperation means 
a belief in teamwork. We can’t win 
without it. 

A belief in decentralization means a 
belief in individual initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. We didn’t carve this 
country out of the wilderness by wait- 
ing for someone in London or Wash- 
ington to present us with complete 
plans and specifications and a request 
for competitive bids. We didn’t win 
any of our other wars by waiting for 








someone in Washington to tell us how 
long the war would last and exactly 
how and where we would win it. We 
fought to win, and when the breaks 
came we exploited them. No American 
soldier at the bridge of Chateau Thier- 
ry in May, 1918, waited for further 
instructions from Washington, and no 
one who survived that experience 
dreamed that less than six months 
later the war would be over. No one 
in Washington told General MacAr- 
thur’s men how to convert some little 
fighting planes into effective bombers. 
And certainly no American soldier on 
Bataan Peninsula or no one in Wash- 
ington can tell you now, how or where 
or when this war will be won. 

But I can tell you that the war will 
not be won on the banks of the Poto- 
mac. It will be won far from Wash- 
ington on fighting fronts not yet 
established, with arms and ships not 
yet built, handled by men not yet 
trained in their use, produced by men 
and women not yet working in pro- 
duction lines. Men and women work- 
ing in Washington cannot do these 
things. There is no fighting front on 
the Potomac; there are no basic indus- 
tries on Pennsylvania Avenue. What 
happens on the Great Lakes and in the 
Mississippi River Valley is infinitely 
more important than anything that 
can be accomplished in the Mayflower 
Hotel or in the Metropolitan Club. 

A hundred men in the Amazon val- 
ley tapping wild rubber trees are far 
more important than an equal number 
of men whose means of livelihood have 
been removed by the Axis arms and 
who have not as yet found new useful 
work. We need these men badly. If 
they have been tire salesmen, for ex- 
ample, we need their energy and their 
imagination, but because of Singapore, 
because of Pearl Harbor, we don’t need 
them as salesmen for a product which 
will be rigidly rationed for a long time. 

If these men cannot find a useful 

place in the new synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, there are many other useful 
things they can do, and you can help 
them. The large majority of men in 
this room will be faced with serious 
labor shortages in the near future. Our 
latest estimates show that a minimum 
of six million new workers must be 
trained and actively participating in 
industrial production before our pres- 
ent production goals can be reached. 
Don’t wait for these shortages to de- 
velop and don’t ask your government 
to meet them for you. Start training 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Fig. |. Two folds of a direct mail merchandising piece and the inside spread which was also used as a spread in "Fortune" announcing the new Por-os-way grinding whe 
‘Fortune’ ad was designed to pave the way for the price differential with top management and was included in the piece, as well as reproductions of the covers of all in 
publications carrying the advertising, to indicate to operating factors that management would be aware of the new production increasing wheel and would no doubt be 
to them to take some action about it. Management was asked to refer the matter io operating men and ‘ask for a demonstration." Response to the campaign has been a 


Launching a “War baby” 


Dental equipment manufacturer invades metal working 






















market with grinding wheel backed by all-out campaign 


@ TAKE one old company, add a By ROBERT N. D. ARNDT per man per machine, that reduce 


new product, stir, und you have a new Vice-President, John Falkner Arndt & spoilage even with “green” hands, 
industrial advertiser—or at least so ty ‘ one other contributing factor to al 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia ; 


you do in the case of A. P. de Sanno out effort. 

















& Sons, Inc., ot Phoenixville, Pa.. 1 Industry needed to be told. \ P 
suburb of Philadelphia deeper cuts, or usual cuts at faster de Sanno, Jr., chairman of the board, 
It came about this way. The com feeds. decided that it should be told. So the 
pany, founded in Philadelphia in 1893, 2. Holds corners. Minimum dress- following plans were evolved, plans 
1s a manufacturer of dental abrasives, ing. new in their application—barely 
gradually developed into the general 3. Does job at lowest possible cost. couple of months old now. 
vyrinding wheel field with a line of su 4. Equal or better life per wheel. First the basic campaign idea. No 
perior wheels under the trade name §. Cool action—Por-os-way struc- great search was required. If n 
Radiac.” <A few years ago, shortly ture. chinists, operators, foremen, supet 
ifter the occupancy of a new and 6. Practically eliminates “burn- tendents, plant managers, top exec 
modern plant at Phoenixville, and in ing.” tives could know that here was a wh« 
the course of research aimed at the 7. One man, one machine can do that had proved its ability to increa 
mprovement of the Radiac line, an the work of two to five men and ma production two to five times per m 
entirely new principl was discovered chines. per machine—this was the basic cat 
porosity, a porous grinding wheel 8. Free cutting. Resists “loading” paign idea to be told and retold w 
literally “air conditioned” for cooler of aluminum, brass, and similar ma all its substantiating facts. Visua 
grinding terials. it could be shown—porosity, whic 
But that isn’t all. By test and in Industry needed to know about this. meant cool grinding, by the “smo 
ictual use, the “Poros-way” wheel, a With the all-out production effort for test”—a demonstration anyone ¢ 
new Radiac product, was found to defense which now has turned into perform simply by blowing smo 
have at least eight specific user bene total war, any product which can ac- through the width of the wheel; u 
fits tually be credited with increasing form density shown by the even 
l [wo to five times faster. Takes grinding production two to five times minosity evidenced as a light is 
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nd the wheel; and the grinding 
proving actual performance in the 
ration itself. 
\gain, its difference from the usual 
eel could be shown by magnified 
ytos of wheel sections which plainly 
il the peculiar sponge-like struc- 
of Por-os-w ay as contrasted with 
stringy structure of usual wheels. 
[hen where to tell the story? To 
er a wide field of influencing, speci- 
ng, and purchasing factors—four 
specific groupings of industrial papers 
used, supported by direct mail— 
each group covering a different meth- 
dd of presentation of the identical 
eme as follows: 
|. To top management—A special- 
\ prepared bleed spread in the Feb- 
uary issue of Fortune (Fig. 1) intro- 
duced to influencing factors the pro- 
ductive advantages of this new type 
of wheel, suggested that the advertise- 
ment be referred to operating manage- 
ment, and paved the way to a price 
differential over the usual type wheel 
with the statement: “The wheel that 
costs the most at first costs the least 


last.” 


2 lo niat hing shop operating and 





achinist factors—A series of inserts 
Fig. 2) in American Machinist and 
Machinery, with front pages reiterat- 
ng the two to five times increased 
production story and back pages giv- 
ng substantiating product informa- 


tion, tests, and performance records; 


ind in Machine Tool Blue Book and 


The 
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Fig. 3. Small page size industrial publications carried the center piece of copy in color, 


while standard unit papers had one color ads like those on either side. 
copy stresses the point of "2 to 5 times 


Modern Machine Shop (Fig. 3) a se- 
ries of one page, two color editorial 
style advertisements. 

3. To the general metal working 
industry—The story is being present- 
ed in a series of color and bleed pages 
in The Iron Age and Steel, utilizing 
the front page of the inserts men- 
tioned above. 

4. To purchasing agents—The same 
series (Fig. 2) is being used as that 
in the general metal working industry 
magazines with the intention of gain 
ing acceptance on the part of direct 
purchasing factors through knowledge 
of the product and the company in 
face of long established previous pur 


chasing custom. 


Note how all 


more work" and “ask for a demonstration” 


§. To all industry—Another spe 
cial series (Fig. 3) using editorial 
treatment in one color with ninth 
pages in Industrial Equipment News 
and New Equipment Digest reiterates 
the two to five story in spectacular 
fashion to those whose continued in- 
terest in new products and briefed in- 
formation make them readers of this 
type of publication. 

6. To one industry—In spite of the 
general policy of promoting Por-os 
way performance horizontally via the 
magazines above, one vertical publi 
cation carries the bleed color page se 
ries (Fig. 2) to a particular industry 
where precision grinding is of great- 

(Continued on Page 95) 


Triple Test’ to prove the qualities of the new Por-os-way grinding wheel was emphasized with these units occupying one side of a color insert 
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Seuen Ways le Thwart “Tgncrance” 
--the Satoteur 
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A discussion showing how the right kind of advertising 
is and can be used practically to help fight the war 


@ LET ME explain the title. “Ig Time Advertising,” not to plug the ditions have, for many manutacturers, 
norance,” the saboteur, means any “Guide,” because it is not a promo- changed that objecttve from the cre 


thing that is not known or practiced tion piece. Instead, it is designed to ation of immediate orders to the solu- 


by your customers which, if known be useful to advertising managers and tion of some other customer-relations 
and practiced by them, would speed agency people; to help them solve problem. In many instances, even 
the war effort. That ignorance ranges some of their wartime advertising though the manufacturer wants to 
from unknown facts about the use and problems. There’s not a word in it continue to “sell” in terms ot building 
maintenance of your product, to the ibout how lovely ABP papers are. an ever-widening appreciation of his 


question of what to do if they can’t Effective wartime advertising is product, there are many other things 


get products like yours. nothing more than the current appli- he can do to help his harassed custom 


There’s really only one way to cation of “Tell All’ advertising prin- ers. Accordingly, he gives his adver- 


thwart “Ignorance,” the saboteur, and ciples. And I hope we've made it clear tising an added load to carry; some 


that’s by disseminating, quickly and by now that the “Tell All” principles times by telling more in each ad; som« 


accurately, the information which will are not new. We tried to clinch that times by running more than one series 


dispel that ignorance which is retard- by reprinting what John E. Kennedy of advertisements. 


ing the war effort. There are at least wrote thirty years ago in his famous Truly, the uses of adversity areé 
seven definite steps that industrial ad- monograph, “Intensive Advertising.” sometimes sweet. This whole busi 
vertising men can take to get started As we have said in virtually every ness of publishers trying to help ad 
»t 


doing exactly that. Those seven steps ABP ad for the last two years; as the vertisers make more effective use « 


will help you take advantage of the “Tell All” book itself states on page 3: their publications started back in the 


opportunity you share with the busi Obviously. when we say “tell all” we last depression. 


do not mean that any one advertisement Wearied by their struggles against 
must carry all of your entire sales story ‘ a 
help fight this war, and help build a “Tell All” simply means that each and 


sound foundation for future business, every advertisement should be given a business paper salesmen sat down to 


ness paper editors: the opportunity to 
an epidemic of cancellations, a fev 


by transmitting important informa eT ail ee ee = review the situation. They had tried 
tion from where it is to where it is satin th Dees te aniis Gab bn see the old line about “You've got 
needed! that objective maintain prestige,” and that hadn't 
Yes, I’m going to talk about adver- Now, that is not ABP’s private made first base with many advertise 
tising copy; not the fechnique of copy opinion or theory. It is the simplest The old “recognition” gag fell flat « 
writing. I’m going to talk about what way we know to express what scores its face. Nor did advertisers respor 
Don Murphy just referred to: “the of successful business paper advertis- with much enthusiasm to _ the 
telling that goes into our advertising.” ers have told us, and what we have standby about “advertising backs 
[See p. 13. ] learned from our intimate contacts the salesman.”” How can you back 
I'm going to talk about ABP’s new with business paper readers. a salesman who is practically supi 
manual, “A Guide to Effective War- If you will think over that defini- Some of these publication represe: 
ae tion carefully you will realize the only atives were tempted to approach ' 
National In. thing that changes today is the objec- advertisers who kept on, but th 
tive of your advertising. Today’s con- were afraid they might plant the « 


' 
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| bad idea. So they went to some 
spaper advertisers who were keep- 
blissfully on with advertising and 
ed them how in the world they jus- 
d spending money for advertising 
ler such adverse economic condi- 
Behold: they discovered that almost 
chout exception these people had 
nd wavs to make advertising a 
| part of their business operation 
were using it to solve all manner 
customer-relations problems 

wked upon it as a vehicle of commu- 

cation that provides an economical 

1y to convey a7) important mes- 
ge from seller to buyer, at any time. 

The problem, then, was to convey 
that viewpoint to the business paper 
idvertisers; to help them make the 
same good use of their advertising op- 
portunity. Out of the persistent effort 
of these hardy space men has grown 
the ABP “Tell All” crusade. Out of 
that beginning has grown our current 
effort to help advertisers apply the 
same principles to advertising that will 
help fight this war. 

Publishers, too, have learned that 
idvertising (‘‘Promotion,” they call 
it) can do much more for them than 
they'd ever dreamed was possible. 

\ few years ago promotion mana- 
gers whose copy didn’t produce very 
tangible values, had a popular excuse 
that ran something like this: “If only 
we had good strong publications serv- 
ing the advertising and marketing men 
of America; papers as well read as our 
own; then we could show some results 
trom our promotion!” 

Since then some of the promotion 
men have ditched the “publisher pif- 
fle; switched to copy that tries to 
help advertisers make more effective 
use of the publications. And they have 
been overwhelmed with direct re- 
sponse from their advertising and oth- 
er tangible evidence of its worth. They 

discovered that the advertising 
ind marketing press has just as stout 
rship as their own publications. 
The only thing that changed was the 
tive of their copy ! 

weren't so bright ourselves. 
it what ABP was running a few 
igo. A pretty picture of the 
symbol and some nice sounding 
concerning the standards of our 
ers. The statements were true 
h, but not very pertinent to the 
oblems of the readers of the ad- 
ng papers in which they ran. 


ing a tip from the editors, we 
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Schuyler Hopper, assistant executive vice-president, The Associated Business Papers, Inc., New 


York, in a discussion of wartime copy before the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference last 
month, exhibits one of the association's ads illustrating that even business paper publishers 
after several attempts have learned how to use advertising to achieve definite objectives 


got out in the field to find out about 
some of the advertisers’ problems that 
related to the use of our publications. 
Out of those field calls we evolved the 
“Tough Guy” campaign which many 
of you may remember. In it, we dram- 
atized how business paper advertising 
gets back of the mask of sales resist- 
ance of the manufacturers’ prospects, 
by reaching him after he has hung up 
that mask; when he is with the editor 
in whom he has confidence and to 
whom he looks for help on his business 
problems. 

Field work following up this series 
revealed that we were much closer to 
a sound objective for ABP promotion. 
At least our copy talked in terms of a 
problem confronting most manufac- 
turers. But still we had not gone far 
enough. Advertisers looked over the 
copy and mused, “Hmm, so business 
paper advertising gets back of our 
prospects’ masks of sales resistance, 
does it? Well, ours doesn’t!” And 
WwW hen we looked at ot her copy we 
could see that it couldn’t possibly do 
that good a job until it told more 
about what those readers needed to 
know about the product. Other ad- 
vertisers, not using business papers, 
said they’d like to use advertising to 
get back of their prospects’ masks of 
sales resistance and, ‘How do you go 
about it?” Our advertising hadn’t 
gone far enough. It didn’t tell. 

So, we finally got around to what 
we should have been doing all the 
time. We launched the “Tell All” 
program aimed at helping folks ase 
the principles employed by business 
paper advertisers who were making it 
pay. In each ad we suggested at least 
one good way to get started. We pre- 
sented reasonable evidence that our 


claims were true. And to those who 


wanted to study the subject further 
we offered additional helpful litera- 
ture. 

Result? For the first time in our 
lives we got the thrill of discovering 
what the effective use of business pa- 
per advertising could produce. Four- 
teen thousand sophisticated advertising 
managers and agency people have 
written to ABP headquarters indicat 
ing an interest in the better use of ow 
product! 

Yes, we too learned that business 
paper advertising can do much more 
than keep name before the trade. 

But even then our crystal ball 
wasn’t working very well. We were 
putting more emphasis on a single use 
of business paper advertising than we 
should have. We were making ad- 
vertising synonomous with selling! 
And then, boom, all of a sudden 
thousands of manufacturers got more 
orders than they could fill. 

So, since last September, we’ve been 
banging away at something we should 
have been doing all along. We've 
been explaining that business paper 
advertising is a multi-purpose carrier; 
a vehicle of communication that can 
transmit avy important messages from 
where they are to where they'll do 
some good. Since Pearl Harbor we've 
pointed up this basic truth by putting 
together a collection of case histories 
which show how this use of business 
paper advertising can help fight the 
war. We call this collection “A Guide 
to Effective War-Time Advertising.” 

This manual illustrates: 

1. That good business paper adver 
tising is like good business paper edit- 
ing. The needs of the readers deter- 
mine the text of Editorials and Adito- 
rials alike. 


2. That in wartime as well as nor- 
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PRODUCTION LINE 








Chart used by Mr. Hopper to illustrate the point he made that, whereas many channels were 
heretofore used to get product data from its file to men on the production line, advertising is 
today's most effective method of doing this because of limiting factors of the others 


mal times, business papers are read for 
specific information, not for fun. The 
chemical engineer reads his business 
information 


paper tor concerning 


chemical engineering, not just en- 
gineering. 

3. That useful editorials and use- 
ful advertisements are read even more 
intensively in wartime and with 
the heightened hope of finding infor- 
mation that will help solve seriously 
iggravated business problems. 

4. That platitudes, boasts, and un- 
supported claims, wever popular with 
readers, are today a sure source of 
irritation. 

§. That 


ilike must keep in constant and inti- 


editors and advertisers 
mate touch with the fields they serve 
or sell, so that their messages can 
change with the readers’ problems and 
with their ability to help solve these 
problems. 

6. That each business paper offers 
the opportunity to talk specifically to 
its particular group of readers, with 
the full assurance that they will be in 
terested in your messages and that they 
will be able to understand and act 
upon them 

7. That 


would rather see your advertising plain 


business paper readers 


und useful than “purty” and less sub 
stantial. They are wary of advertis 
ing that looks more “promotional” 
than informative. 
One of the major points demon 
strated by the “Guide” has been reiter 
ited for years by our old friends The 
Copy Chasers in their theme song, 
Follow the editors and you can’t go 


wrong.” 
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The Copy Chasers mean just exactly 
what “Tell All” means; that the busi- 
ness paper advertiser has the same op- 
portunity the editor has to tell enough 
ibout the specific application of his 
proposal so that the reader can adopt 
some sensible course of action. 

To further point up the way in 
which advertisers share with editors 
the opportunity to help fight the war, 
we have reproduced, in the “Guide,” 
parts of editorial articles as well as 
advertisements. 

An article on making guns to arm 
the merchant marine shows what an 
editor of a machinery publication is do- 
ing to help fight the battle of produc 
tion. Its advertising counterpart 1s 
one of the splendid Greenfield Tap 
and Die series, “Give Your Taps a 
Break or They Will Break,” [See IM, 
Sept. '41, p. 24.] The big point illus- 
trated by this exhibit is that the ad- 
vertiser, in order to be truly helpful 
to the reader, makes his copy just as 
explicit and specific as does the editor. 
Seven precise steps show how to sharp- 
en taps, how to grind them. Illustra- 
tions show the right and wrong ways 
to do this 

Results? Ray 


Greenfield, 


Helbig, advertising 
manager ot reports a 
greater response from their customers 
than any recent campaign has pro- 
duced. Not, however, in the form of 
orders that they probably could not 
fill, but in the form of thanks for their 
help and requests for additional re- 
prints. This series rivals anything the 
editors are doing to help fight the 
battle of production . . . and certainly 


it is maintaining good will for Green- 


field, establishing a sound foundation 
upon which their peacetime busines: 
will be built. 

Bernard Dolan, advertising manage 
of Peter A. Frasse & Co., makes an in- 
teresting point in his remarks that 
accompany illustrations of Frasse ad 
vertising appearing in the “Guide.’ 
A bit of field work prior to the com 
mencement of this series made it clea 
that their advertising would not be 
fully effective if they simply offere: 
a technical service to the users of me 
chanical steels in their territory. Use: 
wanted to know exactly how the 

what they are doing 
So, Mr. Dolan tells wh 


they put into each ad a specific ex 


could help 
for others. 


ample to illustrate the kind of servic 
that will help customers meet wartim: 
production problems, illustrates it wit! 
the -Frasse advertisement, “Ready ¢ 
‘throw lead’ four months sooner.” 

In the “Guide” you will also find 
exhibits illustrating what an _ editor 
is doing to help fight the battle ot 
maintenance, and you will read what 
Wesley I. 
of the Standard Oil Company of In 


Nunn, advertising manage: 


diana, says about the opportunity fo: 
advertisers to help fight the battle of 
maintenance. He makes a point of in 
terest to the manufacturers of stapk 
items about which production peopl 
are assumed to “know everything.” He 
points out that there are many new 
comers on the production line who 
don’t know from nuthin’ and many 
oldtimers who are facing new prob 
lems. “Harder steels, new tools, highe: 
speeds” that both need to know 
all that you know about the prope: 
use of your product under these ag 
gravated conditions. Mr. Nunn points 
out that sharing this “know how” 
with men on the production line 

more than an advertising opportunity 

. it is an obligation. 

There’s one part of the “Guide 
which treats particularly the prol 
lem of erasing these various sma 
“ignorances” which are such insidio 
little 


saboteurs. Silly things th 


t 


you'd suppose anyone would have ¢ 


sense to know and practice. Bi 
thousands don’t know them, and man 
more, while knowing them, have n 
been sold on practicing the simplest 
precautions. In the “Guide” H. ‘ 
Heller, advertising 
Reed Roller Bit Company, tells h« 


the roughnecks, out on the drilli: 


manager ot 


sites, either don’t know enough 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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By VERGIL D. REED, Ph. D. 


Assistant Director, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


resident, American Marketing Association 


Research Today for Tomorrows Markets 


The First function of marketing research for post- 


war should be to guide policy and overall planning 


@ THE CRAB backs into his future 
looking at his past. Humans are in- 
clined to do the same. They resent 
and resist change, talk of the “‘good 
old days,” and hang on to concepts 
which are outmoded or proven false 
by facts. Neither you nor I need over- 
strain our faculties to recall outstand- 
ing examples of executives who, even 
with facts available, either failed to 
use them or were actually unaware of 
their existence. Let me give you an 
example. 

A manufacturer spent half a million 
dollars in developing a new machine 
and tooling up for its production. It 
was a marvelous machine. Enthusiasm 
concerning its possibilities was un- 
bounded. But one important factor 
was overlooked entirely—the potential 
market. That manufacturer was 
hnally persuaded to take a look at some 
census figures. His enthusiasm, and 


he company treasury, were both 


lely deflated. If he sold every pros- 
pective customer — completely satu- 
rated his potential market—he still 
would not get back his development 
costs. A three-cent stamp and an 
hour's study of the facts it brought 
to him would have saved that half 
on dollars and spared the manage- 
grave but well-deserved embar- 

ent. 
other business man attacked a 
r problem in quite another man- 
He considered organizing a new 


¢ iny to manufacture ash cans and 


. ge pails. He had a good con- 


idress before the Midwest Regiona! 
nee of the National Industrial Ad- 
Ss Association, Chicago, March 13 
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nection with a rolling mill which of- 
fered to sell him its seconds and culls 
at a very attractive price but he didn’t 
jump at conclusions. His first con- 
cern was his market. It cost him 
$1,500 to find out that the market 
was already glutted, that the price 
situation was very unfavorable, and 
that most of his prospective competi- 
tors were operating at a loss. He did 
not start anew company. As a happy 
ending, one of those prospective com- 
petitors found that the study had been 
made and paid the full $1,500 to get 
the report for his own use. 

Both these cases were in pre-war 
days when things were coasting along 
on a pretty even keel and before we 





DR. VERGIL D. REED 


“Do not . deny the facts—and what is 
most important, put those facts to work 
or tomorrow's markets may not be yours. 


realized that our peacetime economic 
system was incapable of attaining 
maximum war effort without some 
severe controls, painful conversions, 
and drastic market dislocations. This 
planning and control is directed to- 
ward converting our outstanding 
wealth of human and material re- 
sources into the highest possible out- 
put of military equipment with the 
least possible delay. To many of you 
it means that the government has be- 
come your sole market, or at least your 
biggest customer. To others it merely 
means that your market has largely 
disappeared or completely changed be- 
cause of the demands of government 
upon your customers. Their needs 
have changed. In any case your plant 
is or will be converted to war needs 
“for the duration” and the chief prob- 
lem of the moment is attaining the 
maximum output of war goods nou 
for one customer—your Uncle Sam. 
Production now is everything. It must 
be vast, on a scale staggering even to 
Americans, the patron saints of mass 
production. In a war economy there 
is no such thing as “excess industrial 
capacity” and by the very nature of 
modern war that economy must be a 
“planned economy” directed toward a 
single »bjective. 

Regardless of the name with which 
we label it, I believe “planned econ- 
omy” must outlive the emergency to 
cushion the shock of the transition 
from war to peace and to develop an 
economic organization which will 
make available to our people, on an 
equitable basis, what our greatly ex- 
panded industrial capacity will be ca- 
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pable of producing. That period of 
transition will try the souls of market- 
ing men—and give them the greatest 
opportunities they have ever known. 
Their research, their methods, and their 
counsel to business and government 
will either find a way to match Amer- 
ica’s capacity to distribute and con- 
sume with America’s gigantic capac- 
ity to produce or they will have failed 
miserably in their task. That is the 
challenge, Mr. Marketing Man, and 
we had better not fall down on the 
job. We are paying a fabulous price 
for our failure to plan for war while 
peace prevailed. Let’s not pay a simi- 
lar price for failing to plan for peace 
while war prevails—never forgetting 
that this war is yet to be won. 

Both government and __ business 
would prefer that business find most 
of the solutions. Neither government 
nor business alone can do it. Who 
does the planning and whether it be 
executed by intelligent codperation or 
government fiat is most important. 
Many outstanding marketing men are 
coming to Washington of late. That 
fact should be reassuring to you. 

To solve these problems we are going 
to need knowledge blended with vision 
and facts tempered with sympathetic 
understanding. It will take more— 
much more—than a working acquain- 
tance with budget and quota systems, 
distribution channels, market research 
procedure, and advertising copy. It 
will take the sum of the best that our 
planning committees, laboratories, uni- 
versities, government agencies, coun- 
sellors, and marketing research depart- 
ments can ofter. 

Your opportunities will not be con 
borders nor 


fined to our national 


should your thinking be. The recon- 
struction of devasted areas, the devel- 
opment of backward regions, new 
sources of materials, sounder relation- 
ships with our Western Hemisphere 
neighbors—all these spell opportunity. 
They must also spell the end of some 
of our traditionally isolationist think- 
ing all the way from the fallacies of 
“favorable balances of trade” to the 
wide-spread assumption that importing 
is a curse while each export shipment 
is a blessed event. 

Much more than the manufacturing 
industry is included in my conception 
of the industrial market. The extrac- 


tive industries, contractors, public 
utilities, service establishments, insti- 
tutions, and government organizations 
are all parts of it, as are retailers even, 
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Dr. Reed Proposes 
Cooperative Research 
@ “IT ISSURPRISING to find 


how commonly the producers of 
and distributors of industrial 
goods tolerate wastes in mar- 
keting due entirely to inade- 
quate knowledge of their mar- 
kets and the channels through 
which they are best reached. 
That fault is not confined to 
small concerns nor will it be 
survival under 
postwar conditions. Those con- 
ditions will be hard for many, 
and particularly hard for those 
who fail to do research today for 


That re- 


search cannot stop with condi- 


conducive to 


tomorrow’s markets. 


tions of the moment for those 
will change tomorrow. It must 
be a running inventory of long 
and short trends, changes, shifts, 
new products, new potential 
markets—a moving picture in- 
stead of a still ‘shot.’ . . . How 
about small groups ef individ- 
ual concerns—even direct com- 
petitors, if you please, doing a 
real research job jointly which 


none of them could do singly?” 











insofar as their operational equipment 
and supplies are concerned. Geo- 
graphically the market may be con- 
fined to Manhattan between 96th 
Street and the Battery as in the case 
of the New York Steam Corporation 
or it may be world-wide for a machin- 
Industrially that 


market may cover a small segment of 


ery manufacturer. 


one industry or range from the food 
industry to the stone industry. 

Industrial goods cannot be sold un- 
less consumer goods are being bought. 
We hope there will be no false think- 
ing in this respect when peace comes 
as there was in the °30’s when some 
were sO naive as to assume that pros- 
perity could be restored and main- 
tained through stimulating production 
in the capital goods industries. The 
industrial market in time of peace has 
neither limit nor elasticity except as 
determined by the consumer markets. 
In many cases it would pay you well 
to extend your research to the con- 
sumer. 

The return of peace will bring many 
more marketing problems for some 


kinds of industrial goods than for 


others. Buildings, major equipment 
and accessories will undoubtedly suf 
fer the greatest hardships because ot 
the enormous productive capacit 
which will be in existence at the en 
of the war. Unless the war lasts s 
long that obsolescence overtakes thes 
plants and their equipment, you wh 
make these types of goods will not | 
in an enviable position unless you hay 
something that is quite radically bet 
ter. Locomotive and car builders wil 
hardly expect their market to absor! 
much new equipment for a consider 
able period after war peaks have dis 
appeared. On the other hand, thos 
of you who produce process materials 
—particularly plastics—should profit 
greatly from the wide range of new 
products that will require your mate 
rials. Fabricated materials and parts 
for consumer durable goeds should 
fare likewise after the long period of 
civilian deprivation. Manufacturers of 
receptacles and packages should benefit 
greatly from the restoration of civilian 
markets and foreign sources of mate- 
rial such as tin, burlap, jute, tapioca 
flour, and paper stock. 

Much of marketing research is so 
simple that it is surprising to find how 
commonly the producers and distribu 
tors of industrial goods tolerate wastes 
in marketing due entirely to inade- 
quate knowledge of their markets and 
the channels through which they are 
best reached. That fault is not con 
fined to small concerns nor will it be 
conducive to survival under postwar 
conditions. Those conditions will be 
hard for many of you, and particu- 
larly hard for those who fail to do 
research today for tomorrow's mar- 
kets. That research cannot stop with 
conditions of the moment for those 


will change tomorrow. It must be a 





Reprints of Article on 
Censorship Regulations 
Now Available 


@ BECAUSE of the many reau: 
for extra copies of the arti 
“Application of Censorshir 
Military Regulations to Ad\ 
tisers’ Copy,’ which appeared 
the March issue, a six-page rep! 
has been made and is now av 
able at 5c per copy. Order en 
copies for every member of 
organization engaged in adv« 
ing, house organ, and publi 
work. 
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inning inventory of long and short 
ends, changes, shifts, new products, 
ew potential markets—a moving pic- 
ire instead of a still “shot.” The 
eed is to know the tides, the currents, 

id the wind, and then ride with 

rem. 

Many of the trends which were 

inder way before the war will re- 
ime their courses. Others may re- 
erse themselves or merely flatten out. 
For instance, the long-time trend in 
uur birth rate is downward. This will 
indoubtedly continue through the 
vears. Don’t be misled by the present 
temporary rise due to the post-World 
War I baby crop reaching the repro- 
ductive age. Don’t be misled, either, 
by the sharp rise which will follow 
this war. The long-time trend will 
still be down. The rate of increase 
of our population is decreasing. Per- 
haps you are asking ““What have birth 
rates and rates of increase of popula- 
tion to do with industrial marketing?” 
My answer is “Plenty.” 

Enormous population increases will 
no longer offset errors in business judg- 
ment and make you dividends in spite 
of those errors. Prosperity through 
unlimited expansion is no longer a 
cushion for our economic shocks. Cap- 
ital formation will be affected. The 
increasing proportion of older people 
ind the decreasing proportion of 
younger people will affect all markets 
—their tastes and preferences. The de- 
mands for old age pensions will become 
more insistent and an increasing bur- 
den on the younger portion of the pop- 
ulation. When those over fifty years 
of age can outvote those under fifty 
you will have some disillusioning sur- 
prises coming. Aging population 
brings with it basic readjustments in 
the labor force. Increasingly large 
proportions of the population will be 

the employable ages and must be 
ibsorbed in employment—or increase 

volume of unemployment. In- 
creased land values have been largely 
result of rapid population growth. 
slowing rate of growth will tend 
tard increases in real estate values 
rticularly urban real estate. 
search today for tomorrow’s mar- 
must uncover and evaluate such 
and probabilities as these and 
itely, fairly adequate facts are 
ble in the fields of population, 
g, agriculture, manufactures, 
industries, and distribution. 
t these facts go back more than 
lred and fifty years permitting 
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A group of Wisconsin industrial advertising men at the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference 
at Chicago last month pause at the luncheon for a photograph. Around the table from the 
left are: Bert Beduhn, Hamilton Mfg. Company, Two Rivers; R. B. Voelker, The Dumore Com- 
pany; R. J. Wentsel, Western Advertising Agency; Bob Hamilton, The Dumore Company; 
B. E. Skinner, J. |. Case Company, all of Racine; H. G. Fitzpatrick, Gulf Publishing Company, 
Chicago; S. J. Smith, “Purchasing,” and R. C. Freitag, Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee. 


the study of trends and the effects of 
wars on these trends. Dig deep if you 
would strike the rich oil of knowledge 
for it will take much more to evalu- 
ate tomorrow’s markets than a super- 
ficial knowledge of how many units of 
this or that product were sold last 
year. That is useful knowledge but 
entirely inadequate, and I have known 
it to be actually misleading as a basis 
for forecasting what can be done in 
a given territory in a subsequent year 
just as your own sales in a given ter- 
ritory may be of little value in indi- 
cating the real potentialities of that 
territory. 

In the past, marketing research has 
been done largely for the purpose of 
guiding procedure and practice. Its 
first function should be to guide pol- 
icy and overall planning. Research 
today for tomorrow’s markets must 
be guided by that principle. 

One of the better known steel com- 
panies employed a high class market- 
ing man last year. He was told by 
the company’s executives that they did 
not even care whether he made any 
formal reports or did any specific in- 
vestigations for the first year or two, 
that what they wanted to know was 
what policies they should follow when 
the shooting was over. 

I envy that man. He has an oppor- 
tunity that marketing men dream 
about but seldom realize. He can dig 
deep into causes and effects. He can 
detect trends, foilow them to their 
conclusions and measure their prob- 

able effects upon the future of his in- 


dustry and his company. He can 
keep a running inventory of economic, 
social, and legislative forces that will 
determine his company’s prospects. He 
can seek out and develop new prod- 
ucts and drop old ones that will not 
fit tomorrow’s markets. He can—and 
is—giving old distribution methods the 
acid test and studying the possibilities 
of new ones. He has been given a 
marketing mandate for continuous re- 
search. 

I commend that company. I be- 
lieve the vision of its management will 
be well rewarded both in dividends and 
satisfaction. 

Perhaps some of you are saying, 
“Yes, but we can’t afford to do that 
kind of research.” Well, maybe some 
of you can’t individually, but how 
about codperative research? Here’s a 
place where your trade associations can 
really make a contribution not only to 
their industry but to the welfare of 
the nation. How about small groups 
of individual concerns—even direct 
competitors, if you please—doing a 
real research job jointly which none 
of them could do singly? True, this 
kind of arrangement involves difficul- 
ties but it is going to be your lot to 
choose between difficulties because you 
cannot escape them—and this one will 
be among the lesser of the lot. 

How about making more use of the 
vast storehouse of facts already avail- 
able to you—most of them for the ask- 
ing? For almost seven years now I 


have never ceased to be astonished— 


(Continued on Page 88) 














4 “\Reat the Promise” Campaign 


Advertising 
to stimulate 


@ LAYING a pattern to guide other 
advertising managers in bolstering the 
morale of plant workers and in stimu- 
lating all-out effort to increase pro- 
duction of war essentials, Thomas F. 
Joyce, vice-president and advertising 
director, RCA Mfg. 
den, N. 


tion of the company’s “Beat the Prom- 


Company, Cam- 


J., gave a dramatic presenta- 


ise’ campaign before the Midwest Re- 
gional Conference of the National In- 
Association in 
The 


advertising, pub- 


dustrial Advertisers 


Chicago last month. campaign 
utilized all forms of 
licity, teasers, posters, buttons, pep 
meetings, movie, radio, and stage per- 
sonalities, all employed around com- 
petitive programs between plants, de- 
partments, and individuals to stimu- 
late greater production and ideas on 
Jovce 


how it could be obtained. Mr. 


illustrated his presentation with slides 
and recordings 


The program had its inception long 


before Pearl Harbor, starting with a 


pledge signed by eighty per cent of 
workers in all RCA plants “to put 


forth my best efforts not only to ful- 
fill the 
taken to meet the requirements of our 
National Preparedness Program, but 


to BEAT THAT PROMISE!” The 


pledgee received an acknowledgment 


obligations we have under 


from President George K. Throckmor 
ton and a button bearing the head of 
Beat 
Small pocket-size book 
RCA,” 


other week, kept the workers 


Uncle Sam and the line: “Let’s 
the Promise.” 
lets, “You and I and issued 
every 
tully informed of the company’s pro- 
duction obligations and other matters 
The possibilities 


of mutual interest. 


of intensifying the program became 


ipparent to Mr. Joyce and it was then 
basis and in- 


organized on an all-out 
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department develops colossal program 
production and build employe morale 


cluded every known form of show- 

manship. 
Around the 

the expanded “Beat the Promise” cam- 


Each of the 


spirit of competition 


paign was built. five 
RCA plants, each manufacturing di- 
vision of those plants, each depart- 
ment within the division, and every 
individual employe was instilled with 
the competitive spirit. Competition 
Was against production schedules with- 
units and 


in the plant against the 


plants, and for the number of accep 
table suggestions for beating the prom 
ise made by the workers. All forms 
of charts showing achievements and 
life-size figures of Uncle Sam for the 
winning departments were used. 

A cleverly conducted teaser cam 
paign opened the drive last fall. Each 
worker received an RCA Radiogram 
from Mr. Throckmorton in his pay 
envelope reading: ‘““—. . . This is radio 
code for a symbol that has tremen 


An important feature of the RCA “Beat the Promise” campaign were two phonograph recor 
one presenting two campaign songs and the other bringing personal messages from RC 
workers in the service of how various pieces of RCA-built equipment are helping win the w 
These records were given to workers to carry home the spirit and message of the campe 
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s significance to you and me and 
\. You and I will see it, hear it, 
e for it and learn more about it 
Overnight, large symbols, 

-. ..,” appeared painted on side- 
ks around the plants, radio listen- 
on local stations heard the cryptic 
ssage, and for three days factory 
istles tooted the dash and three 
ots. Local newspapers carried teaser 
ds, bulletin boards throughout the 
ints flashed the big symbol. Three 


days before the initial mass meeting, 


each employe received a copy of “You IDEAS WILL HELP 


ind I and RCA,” which told the com- i 
plete story of the coming campaign, BEAT THE PROMISE 
» “B” button with explanatory card, 


al a new house organ which gave . LET'S HAVE YOURS! 


complete details about the competi- 





tion and the awards that were to be 





5 ° ° . 
I made in connection with it. 
n The driv ; wid vail Two of the many colorful posters used in the RCA “Beat the Promise Campaign” designed to 
ns w drive was opened with a code spur production and encourage full cooperation of employes to contribute suggestions 
ad message tapped out by old-time radio 
C "a : ° 
h operator David Sarnoff, president of 
c - . 
Radio Corporation of America, to ! 
. . . . | 
- 20,000 workers participating in out- 
h door rallies and throughout the five . | 
c i . - : 
am ; plants during the night and various 
- : shifts so that all would hear it. Re- | 
ii i cordings of daytime programs were 
110 ‘ > 
; 4 likewise broadcast over the sound sys- 
Tt 7 | 


tems in the plants for night shifts. 


Participating in the mass meetings 





at the various plants were sports 


champions to emphasize physical fit- 


ness as a necessity for achievement; pees AND WE'RE GOING STRONG 


f military officials who explained the oS 






i 
~ TOY an 


Shee en ~~ 


importance of the equipment being =a ~ 


made by the workers to the defense Se Notes on Progress | re 


program; maneuvers by troops, tanks, 





planes; and songs by artists to heighten 
he spirit. The theme songs were es- —— 
tablished and supplied to workers on ~ = 
records so as to carry the campaign 
into the homes; they bear the titles, 


RCA’s Gonna’ Beat the Promise” 


ind “We've Got to Slap the Dirty 
Lit Japs.” Another record provided 
interviews with men in the service 


telling how various types of military 
eq ment built by RCA workers are 
used and how they function. 

gestion boxes placed throughout 
ints were constant reminders to 
“yes to think about their jobs and 
i off uggestions for doing an opera- 
; t etter, quicker, more econom- 


c Awards included cash, based \ 


he Re, 


/ 
“eed 7 
Dts, Work "" Vani, 
ih 


ount of savings affected, all- 


trips to Miami, merchandise 





and a yearly “best” sugges- 


ird. Colorful merit pins bear- Typical house organs, above, and local newspaper ads which are used to keep enthusiasm 


°C ] “RB” code 5 “er pang ne high among RCA employes in its "Beat the Promise” campaign to speed up war production. 
° ! code symbol were given This illustration is from a special supplement of “Factory Management & Maintenance” de- 
: Continued on Page 96) voted to the campaign, and which was produced by lithography to show posters in full color 
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By WALTHER BUCHEN 


President, The Buchen Company, Chicago 


The Long-Range Viewpoint in Current | 


How advertising can protect long-range 


advertisers and the near-term interest of 


a IN MAY, 1940, the silken word 
‘neutrality’ went into the discard. 
On December 7, the rubber word 
“defense” went into the wastebasket. 


Now the cast-iron word “war” is 
becoming more or less rapidly estab 
lished in our vocabulary. To the su- 
perficial, the new word seems to 
change everything. To those who, 
like myself, regard war as an accelera- 
tion and intensification of all normal 
something 


essential functions—with 


new added—this concept of word 
magic does not appeal at all. 

War does not change essentially the 
tunctions of advertising and selling. 
It may contract or enlarge them, it 
does not change them. Advertising 
and selling are part of the same proc- 
ess—the production process. I submit 
that the classical economists are right 
in calling them facilitative services. 
Facilitative means to free from difh 
culty or impediment, to lessen labor. 
That is precisely what advertising and 
selling do in the production program. 
They lessen labor They save man 
hours 

As tar as industrial advertising is 
concerned—and the same holds to a 
large extent for all durable goods— 
advertising and selling are more essen 
tial than ever before because the need 
tor saving man-hours and for speed 
ing up production is greater than evet 
betore. They must, of course, be prop 

\l iddress «ke ere efore the Mid 
west Legion mnfere e of the National 
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erly applied to the situation. This 
may, to some, sound more like an 
afhrmation of faith than like a state- 
ment of fact. It may sound more 
like a business-as-usual statement than 
like the statement of conditions in a 
nation at war. It is, however, a state- 
ment of fact and a statement of pro- 


duction conditions in a nation at war. 


War has its victories no less im- 
portant than those of peace. One is 


the clarity and lucidity that it forces 


WALTHER BUCHEN 


interest of 
the nation 


upon us, in making distinctions be 
tween fact and fiction, between tradi 
tion and truth, between propaganda 
and production. To the candid mind, 
whether it be conservative or revolu 
tionary, two things must now be clear 
er than ever before. 
afford only those functions of produc 
tion which best serve the need of che 


First, we can 


nation at war. Second, these necessary 
functions must be carried out with the 
smallest possible expenditure of man 
hours. 

Some may say this demands that all 
long-range operations be abolished and 
that only short-term undertakings be 


carried on. This would be a happy 


way of disposing of the matter, if 1 
were not for the fact that long-range 
and short-range mean different things 
to different people—just as social con- 
to some people ind 


notes “society” 


means “revolutionary” to others 

Long-term is especially a word that 
may mean many things. Only twenty 
years ago, when an investment banke! 
used the word in connection ¥ 
bonds, it meant anything from 
years to a hundred. In_ business 
generally means anything from 
to five years. In politics, it means 
time between now and the next 
tion. 

I do not wish to imply that 
viewpoint of government is sho 
As far as 


ages are concerned, the view poin 


than that of business. 


government seems to be conside: 


longer. Many of the short-term \ 
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nts of business are, after all, con- 

d to the end of the fiscal year— 

December 31, or its equivalent. 

ris means the average viewpoint of 
business in many matters is about six 
nonths long. What is the situation 

government? 

Even a member of the House of 
Representatives has a two-year term so 

iverage time to the next election 

one year. The President has a four- 

ir term, so the average period before 

1 next election is two years. On this 

basis, the viewpoint of government 

1as been two to four times as long in 

most matters as that of business. This 

may be at least one reason why busi- 

ness in its encounter with government 

during the last ten years has so often 
come out second best. 

There are, however, six major mat 
ters in which business must, and does, 
exercise a long-term viewpoint. 

These six are: 

|. Provision for capital mainte- 
nance and development. 

2. Provision for personnel mainte- 
ince and development. 

}. Provision for production mainte- 
nance and development. 

4. Provision for product mainte 
nance and development. 

§. Provision for market mainte 
nance and development. 

6 Provision for reputation mainte- 


nance and development. 


Except for the first, they are not 
irranged in the order of the impor- 
tance with which business has regard- 
ed them through its long history. 
Capital maintenance and development 
have been the primary object of the 
proht system. The primary means 
tor providing them has been profit at 
December 31st, although most  busi- 
vesses_ realize that this alone is not 
suthcient and that the other five long 
term objectives must be achieved if 
capital maintenance and development 
ire to be possible for future years. 

in fact, no one of the six can be 

ctorily taken care of for the 
iong-term unless all six are taken care 
of. Similarly, they cannot be taken 
care of in the future if they are not 
care of in the present. Long- 
ind short-term viewpoints, in 
as in everything else in life, 
tually interdependent. 
larify the position further, let 
at the place of advertising and 
n the production process. There 
eater fallacy than the common 


nd frequently, not only among 
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Finished with the soup and waiting for the turkey at the luncheon session of the Midwest 
Regional Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Association at Chicago last month, 
left to right: Donald Ashton, Burlington Railroad; D. H. Proctor, George L. Briggs, and Ben 
Waldie, all of Behel and Waldie and Briggs; A. F. Weise, ""MacRae's Blue Book"; John H. 
Bachner, Chicago Molded Products Company; R. E. Wright, and C. N. Kirchner, Independent 
Pneumaic Tool Company, who was chairman of the conference registration committee 


socialists and economists but also 
among business men: that selling is 
one thing and buying is another. 
Among those who think the two are 
disparate, it is not uncommon to think 
of buying as necessary and proper, 
and of selling as wasteful and perhaps 
immoral. 


The truth of the matter is that sell- 
ing and buying are part of the same 
function of production—the buying 
function. Modern buying, like any 


other modern industrial process, 1s 





carried on by means of serializatior 
of division of labor between certain 
men and certain machines. In the buy- 
ing process, the division, as in any 
other serialization, is on the basis of 
putting each factor of the function 
on those men and machines that can 
execute it at the lowest man-hour cost 
and to the best advantage of the eco- 
nomic unit on the one hand and the 
idvantage of the economy on_ the 
other. 

Buying is a complicated process as 
Miss Janet L. Weston, Department of 
Economics, University of — Illinois, 
stated recently in the weekly Univer- 
sity of Illinois bulletin: 

“Buying — particularly wise buying—is 
far more complicated than it would appear 
from casual observation. It involves selec 
tion or choice determination. In order to 
obtain maximum total utility, from all eco 
nomic goods possessed, the individual is 


forced to balance the utilities of the va 
rious items This he can do only by the 
careful selection and evaluation of pros 
pective purchases. In addition, the con 
sumer must consider other factors in mak 
ing his choices—-the amount of his in 
come, the amount of time at his dis 


posal, and his own energy, physical and 
mental. The maximum total utility is ob 
viously not obtained if the individual uses 
a disproportionate amount of energy ot 
time in the acts of selection and purchase.” 

It is precisely in dealing with the 
energy and time required for buying 
that our industrial economy has allot- 
ted many functions to the sellers be- 
cause they are best able to carry them 
out. 

In the effort to save man-hours in 
the buying functions of American in- 
dustry, the sellers assume many ma- 
jor burdens of the buying process, 
especially those dealing with the bal 
ancing utilities or values. The com- 
petitive sellers present their own mer 
its and the buyer is the judge of the 
claims and the evidence. He must 
question and supplement but his pri 
mary job becomes one of judging. 

The sellers, of course, do not do 
this through goodness of heart. The 
primary incentive for them is that by 
taking over those parts of the buying 
process which they can carry out bet 
ter than the buyer can, they save man- 
hours in production, or, as we have 
always put it, offer better goods at a 
lower price. For instance, without tak 
ing over these functions, standardiza 
tion of products could never have been 
possible, and without standardization 
reduction of cost and increases in qual 
ity become impossible. 

In addition to the saving of man- 
hours of production time that this 
allocation of the functions of indus- 
trial buying achieves, there are great 


savings made in this way in the man 
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Some of the St. Louis boys have a little fun with Jack Rodger, McGraw-Hill vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago district, at the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference last month, when 
Oakleigh R. French, St. Louis agency head, presented him with a framed enlargement of a 
candid camera shot taken at the St. Louis chapter's installation banquet. Around the table in 
the foreground are A. Hauptli, Jr.. McGraw-Hill, Chicago; Arthur Koehler, Frank Adam 
Electric Company; Harry J. Fey, James R. Kearney Corporation; and G. J. Lehleitner, Com- 


mercial Letter, Inc., president of the St. Louis Advertising Club. 


hours required for buying itself. Th» 
buver seldom deals continuous y ard 
extensively with such industrial goods 
as machines and mechanical assem- 
blies. If he is to get a thorough and 
wide knowledge of the meaning and 
value of their utilities he would have 
to spend many hours in inspecting in- 
stallation and consume man-hours in 
getting information from users of the 
various kinds of products available for 
the purpose. He would similarly have 
to spend a great many man-hours in 
determining the proper application of 
the product in question or of mate 
rials where they are machined. This 
load would be particularly heavy in 
the case of new installations or new 
materials. It is heavy enough in the 
case of replacement goods. 

That -there is some waste in the 
industrial buying process as con 
ducted in our economy, especially in 
connection with finding and persuad 
ing buyers, there can be no doubt. 
What human activity is without it? 
Although industry itself has tried to 
issume more of the buying functions 
no material change has resulted. You 
will call to mind especially the cases 
of certain railroads, utilities, and othe 
large-scale producers of services or of 
goods such as stee! companies. How 
ever, only in the case of staple com 
modities have such buyers ever suc 
ceeded in transferring the buying 
function entirely to themselves. What 


the gain or loss was no man can say 
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Many others got a laugh 


In those cases where there was 
change and improvement in methods 
and in products, the seller has invaria- 
bly retained the initiative, for one 
reason, and for one reason only. That 
was that he knew more about it; he 
could not only do it better, but he 
could do it faster and could do it more 
cheaply than the buyer, could save 
more man-hours in production and 
buying for both buyer and seller. 

As the foregoing implies, there are 
two mayor types of cleavage between 
long-term and short-term elements in 
buying. One line of cleavage is in 
those buying functions that require 
nformation for their execution which 
can be verified in the These 


are tne sho-t-term functions. The 


present. 


long-term functions are those that 
require time for verification. This 
seems to me to be the mayor line of 
cleavage, although there is another 
mpor-ant d'stinction between the 
lone range view point and the short- 
range viewpoint. This is the common 
one and I will, therefore, digress for 
a few moments to deal with it. To 
many peop'e, the short-term market 
s the immediate market and the long- 
range view of buying refers to pur- 
chases to be made in the more-or-less 
distant future. What is the position 
of advertising and selling in current 
industrial buying? 

In many ways, the buying of ma 
chines, materials, and services for in- 


dustry is no different now from what 


it was in 1940 or °39 or "38. This 
holds especially for those who are sell 
ing their standard products for stand 
ard applications in American industry 
It applies especially to those goods tha: 
go into new factories, into new pro 
ducing units of various kinds, int 
standard units that are used in con 
structing and making instrumental; 
ties of war. The same companies a: 
selling, the same companies are buy 
ing, the same products are bein; 
bought and sold for the same uses 
There are, of course, new users and 
many new men to be dealt with in the 
buying organizations. 

Competition for such business is 
just as intense as it ever was. It is, 
however, not primarily a competition 
for standard volume at a satisfactory 
price. It is now competition for vol 
ume of priority goods, volume of 
the highest possible priorities. Some 
months ago it was for anything car- 
Now, in many 


Without 
that high priority, the needed supply 


rying A-10 and up. 
cases, it is for A-1 only. 


of critical materials cannot be ob- 
This intense 


competition for high priority business 


tained by the producer. 


serves not only the short-term need 
of the producer for getting the great- 
est volume out of his capacity for the 
man-hours available, but in so doing 
it serves the war objectives of the 
Only by going into the mar- 
the highest 


possible priority for a standard product 


nation. 
ket and competing for 


can a producer make a profit or di- 
minish his loss by saving man-hours 


While 


so doing he is serving the needs of the 


and utilizing machine hours. 


nation in the only ways in which he 
can serve them, and in the ways in 
which they must be served in war 
time. The man-hours spent in selling 
save man-hours in the seller’s shop, 
and for the hard pressed buyer pro 
ducing direct war goods. 

The place of advertising in this sel! 
ing is precisely the same as it has al 
ways been in industrial selling. y 
the use of the printing press and 
camera, by the utilization of pape! 
ink—and a little zinc and copper— 


j 
‘ 


selling man-hours are being sa\ 
That is what advertising has alw 
done; that is why it came into ex 
ence and that is why it continues ‘0 
exist. Advertising consists prima 
of utilizing certain machines to 

Today, this is more 


ever necessary because the indus‘ 


man-hours. 


c ! 
salesmen, most of whom are special 
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the winners in the 1941 All American Packaging Competition, sponsored by ‘Modern Packaging’ for the last eleven years, were several of special interest to industrial 


ing 

the ers as shown herewith. (1) Marlite prefinished wall panel sample package, designed by Mark Seibert, advertising manager, Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, O. (see 
p.. p. 48). (2) Life-size window display of Old Captain Mark for Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y., from a painting by Joseph F. Kernan. (3) Package for 

nar by Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company, Dayton, O., done in red-orange and black. (4) Something new in packing desks; saves ten per cent in packing costs and reduces pack- 


to one-third; damage claims reduced twenty per cent; for Shelbyvile Desk Company, Shelbyville, Ind. (5) Shipping container for aircraft rudders, designed by E. R. 


hest 
f Stinson Aircraft Company, division of Vultee Aircraft, Wayne, Mich., reduces weight, lowers cost, speeds packing; all of which is quite important in times like these 


duct 
di 


ours engineers with experience in negotia- long-term functions are those that 


needs for their conversion. Only by 


hile tion and persuasion, are busier than the continued use of advertising can require decision in the present about 


the man-hours of the salesman-engi- matters that cannot be verified by 


clerks and 


they have ever been before. Because 


facts immediately available, or cannot 


of the priority situation, they have to neer, the man-hours of 
be verified at all except by experience. 


conduct more negotiations per sale stenographers, wire-hours of telephone 


van is usually the case. 


True, the 
made are larger, but the negotia- 
for them are more complicated. 
if paper and ink were in a quite 
al status, I think it could be dem- 

rated that their use in industrial 

g would expedite and not retard 
var production program. 
iny industrial producers will con- 
to be in this intensely competi- 
lling and advertising position in 

the saving of man-hours, the 
itilization of machine-hours in 
terest of the nation as well as 
interest of the producers will 
ue to demand competitive ad- 

Only in that 

in Our wartime needs be met 


1g and selling. 


of the nature of our produc- 
its, their dispersion, and_ the 
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and telegraph lines, and the man-miles 
of our transportation system be con- 
served in the necessary buying process. 
Donald Nelson no doubt had this in 
mind when he urged business to sell 
the government instead of waiting for 
the government to buy. 

If you do not believe this, transfer 
in your mind all the selling functions 
to the buyer and see how many man- 
hours would be wasted in buying— 
how many production hours would 
be wasted because of the delay in get- 
ting the required materials, machines, 
and services. 

Other important implications of a 
long-range viewpoint towards current 
advertising are, however, based on the 
short-term and 


difference between 


long-term buying functions. The 


A great many industrial products last 
from ten to twenty years and longer. 
Others, even though they may be in 
service for only a year, still involve a 
long period between the time of choice 
and the time of the verification of 
the validity of that choice. Even in 
the case of materials for production 
the matter of workability alone may 
require anywhere from thirty to 120 
days for more than mere laboratory 
verification. The matter of the per- 
formance of these materials in the fin- 
ished product, after they have left 
the producers’ hands and are in the 
hands of another industrial user, is 
something that is not verifiable at all 
except over a long period of time. It 
is because of these factors in the essen- 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Book of Rope Trichs Mahes Friends 
for Plymouth Cordage 


Here's the “Rope Magic’ book with its attractive front cover and fascinating pictorial method of explaining some of the baffling rope tricks of the professional magic 
two column ad was directed to top executives in “Time” and sold thousands of books at a quarter apiece. At the right is an ad appearing in dealer papers featuring 
book and other booklets and literature presenting timely instructions on how to conserve rope and how to take care of it as part of the company's campaign on rope co 


Fascinating booklet designed to focus attention of 


executives on item they seldom give consideration 


@ IN OUR BUSINESS we have al 
ways been up against the question of 
what to do when producing advertis 
ing that will hold the interest of the 
horny-handed rope handlers who do the 
hshing, splice the towlines, drill the 
oil wells, and in general do the work 
for which the products of our plant 
are destined. 

In the have used 


past, we la ree 


quantities of folders, showing how to 


tie knots, how to splice rope, and 
things of that sort. We still use 
those things, but we have wanted 


something with a larger dash of hu 


man interest. 


On the other hand, it is also very 


important for us to get and hold the 


interest of business executives, who 


seldom handle a piece of rope and 


whose interest in our product is occa 


sional at best, though vital if they 


exercise a decision as to W ho shall get 
J big rope order. 
idvertising, or our 


SO long is OUr 
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By JULIAN S. BRADFORD 


Advertising Manager, Plymouth Cord- 
age Company, North Plymouth, Mass. 


sales literature, deals with a vertical 
market, the problem is relatively sim- 
ple. It’s easy to interest an oil well 
driller in drilling cables, for instance, 
and a large part of our advertising is 
devoted to these vertical activities. 
However, the subject of this article is 
that problem which we face of pro- 
ducing a piece of literature for hori- 
zontal use, which would have an in- 
herent interest not only for the user 
of rope, but for men in general—all 
the way up to the president of the 
company, or the chairman of the 
board. 

Working with our advertising agen- 
cy, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., we 
dug around, trying to find the one rope 
use which would have universal inter- 


est. We found that one of the oldest 


uses of rope is in tricks of magic. 
had a hunch, which was easily prove 
that rope tricks are interesting to ¢ 
eryone. 

Accordingly, we set out to produ 
something that would make a m 
lasting impression upon the skipper 
a towboat than a free cigar, and at ¢ 
same time something that even the b 
gest industrialist would welcome 
his library table. 

Fred Wakeman, copy chief ot ! 
S&R, worked with the Great Jarro 
a magician whose name you have 
doubtedly seen on the three-sheets, 


producing an interesting book of px 


tures and short copy, which explai 
great many rope tricks. 

We thought we had a good ide 
the book which we have called “R 
Magic,” but we have been amazed 
its success. We expected it to be 
preciated when it was handed out 
the the docks, decks, 


plants, but when we offered it in B 


men on 
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led by Five Specialized Business Papers Keyed to Today’s Needs 


















































HE railroads today are facing the greatest task in their history. Every facility of this 
Railway Age vital war industry is being called upon to exert the utmost effort to keep troops, muni- 
anes every Saterday. Bias fom tions, supplies and materials moving smoothly and swiftly. The railroads need a wide variety 
the executive, operating and man- ‘ : 
spores Sandpoint, and read by rei! of equipment, together with product and engineering information that will help them get the 
way executives, operating officials, traf : 
oowery purchasing officers and de- most from existing facilities . . . a situation in which manufacturers play a major role. 
partment heads 
Railway Mechanical Railway activity. in its all-out war effort, has spurred the buying of equipment and materials. 
We Engineer Steam locomotive orders so far this year total 202, compared with 302 ordered in the entire 
wed, eae en manily. Beveled enctutive'y vear 1941. Heavy additional freight car orders are scheduled for this year and next, following 
the problems of the railway me : 
yey ranical department officers, who are last year’s 17-year buying peak. The railways’ programs of construction and maintenance are 
‘sponsible for the design, construc- » , . : ; 
on, maintenance and repair of loco expected to exceed a billion dollars in 1942, the highest since 1930. The level of freight car 
duce tives and cars, and for the efficient i - 
not peration of shops loadings so far this year is substantially greater than a year ago and railway earnings are at 
r of Rai ’ : their highest point since 1929. 
ailway Engineering 
r tne . 
: and Maintenance ' :, :, ; — , ; 
big , lo obtain the greatest immediate and long-range benefits from the railway transportation ex 
j “lished monthly. Devoted to the in- 
Srests of the railway engineering and pansion program, it is important that you direct your product and service information to 
‘intenance officers who are charged } i ‘ . 
® the construction, maintenance and the railway men who specify and use your particular products. Your audience has been 
& pair of vdway, track, bridges 3 . Ka : , 7 . 
dings and other fixed properties yre-selected for you by the five Simmons-Boardman railway publications as shown in the 
ow | | 
Rai panel at the left. Each publication is keyed to the needs of one of the several branches of 
ailway Electrical . . : : 
S, —— railway service and each one has a specialized circulation of railway men with buying power 
= Engineer 7 1 icati 
= blished and influence. Through one or more of these publications you can concentrate your sales ef- 
en da y. Devoted exclusively 
he inter . . . ° o 
Reon ca ne railway electrical forts without waste on the particular men you want to reach. 
= Covering electrical applica- 
ms in all t hes of railway service, 
a he electric traction, air- 
2 = loning p electrical equip- 
rain ocomotive lighting, 
| 
Railway Signaling 
— m Devoted exclusive'y 
3 po Prob of improving, install 
e — ng signals, interlock- 
onra traffic control, car re- 
1942 Comm ation equipment, etc 
, ficers and their staffs. 




















ness Week and in Time for twenty-five 
flabber- 


gasted at the shower of two-bit pieces 


cents, we were completely 
which descended upon us. 
Two weeks after the appearance of 
the first advertisement nearly 2,000 
business men had fished a quarter out 
of their pockets, wrapped it in heavy 
paper and addressed an envelope to us 
with a request for the “Rope Magic” 


book. 


or “tor free” 


If we'd made the offer a dime, 
we would probably be 


swamped. However, if you've read 


this far, we'll return the compliment 
with a free offer to anyone who men 
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drop us a post card. 

One of the pleasantest experiences 
of the whole venture was in reading 
the mail which the “Rope Magic” offer 


brought in. Here’s one example that 


illustrates the chumminess that began 
to blossom among the “Re: yours of 
the 16th” correspondence. It’s from 
un executive officer of a large firm. 
Gentlemen 

The fellows around our office are get 
ting a great kick out of your ad in the 
current issue of Business Week 

We think it might have been aimed 
quite directly at the president of our com 
pany, who thoroughly enjoys astounding 
ind confusing us with his feats and sleight 
of-hand tricks with cards. So we would 
like to have a copy of your book on Rope 
Magic t proper 
eremony 

I would like one for myself, personally, 
ind so am enclosing fifty cents. and would 
like to have you send me two of the books 

Chances of our company ever using any 
Plymouth Manila Rope are pretty small 
people do | 


sometimes tell the 
folks in our business te 


present to him with 


ever if 
‘go hang.” How 

eve betore coming with the 
npany I worked on the order desk it 
your local distributor, for a 


couple of years, and used to do a lot of 
talking about Plymouth Manila Rope then 


, 
sincerely yours, 


Refreshing, isn’t it? And it’s typi- 
cal of the sort of thing that has made 
each day’s mail an adventure in new 
friendships. 

From an unexpected quarter came 
some applause which gave us quite a 
kick. Walter B. Gibson, who edits a 
little magazine for magicians called 


“The Phoenix,” gave the book quite 


a send-off, as evidenced by this ex 


cerpt: 
A pamphlet of “Rope Magic™ by Jar 
w has just appe ired If on sale at 25 
cents (the price stated on the cover) its 
aterial is too good for the money If 
used as a give-away by the rope company 


which publishes it, the material is far too 
good. The illustrations, photographs posed 
personally, render some 


very good tricks all too clear 


by the maestro, 


A glance at the “Magic Book” will 


also reveal that we did not overlook 


(Continued on Page 90) 








Waar's THis MAN DOING? 


WE ARE FIGHTING THE WAR HERE 
LET’S GET THE JOB DONE 











\\/HAT’S THIS GIRL DOING? 


The onde: sheet beng troed 
here wil wart wheels turn 
ng te produce Rehance 
Motor, whuch will provide 
power for elevating guns 
ono US Warship 

Paper work” is port of the 


bey wor ob 


WE ARE FIGHTING THE WAR HERE 
SPEED IS ESSENTIAL 








Typical posters in the series prepared by the advertising department of Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, to impress plants workers with the importance of the 
equipment they are producing for the war program even though it is not of military character 


Posters to Stimulate Wartime Morale 


@ HOW TO build and _ sustain 
worker morale is of genuine concern 
today to every company, and in many 
instances the problem of the adver- 
tising manager. Only as those work- 
ers on the production lines become 
convinced that what they are doing 
is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war can the maximum 
production for be reached. 
“What am / doing to win the war?” 


obvious to the men and 


victory 


is fairly 
women who work on parts for planes, 
When they 


their 


guns, tanks, and _ ships. 
leave the plant at the end of 
shift they do so with a definite sense 
of accomplishment. They do not have 
to be told the part their day’s work 
has played in the war production job. 
They know. 

But it is not so obvious to the men 
and women who build such things as 
Motors look much 


electric motors. 


the same whether destined for use 
aboard a battleship or on a machine in 
industry. 

Most of the motors being built to- 
day by the Reliance Electric & En- 
Cleveland, are 


gineering Company, 


headed for war jobs. To help their 
employes get a better picture of just 
how vitally important their work is 
to the war effort, the company’s ad- 
under C. V. 


Putnam, secretary, was given a free 


vertising department, 


hand to develop the answers in as con- 
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vincing and effective a fashion as pos 
sible. 

Posters, many of them in color, 
have been put up throughout the plant 
to tell the story of Reliance motors 
on the firing line. Twenty by thirty 
inches in size, these posters combine 
pictures of motors being built in the 
plant with action “shots” of fighting 
on land, on the sea, and in the air, 
where the specialized electric motor 
equipment supplied by Reliance is con 
tributing to ultimate victory. 

Introduced with the query, “What 
Is This Man (or This Girl) Doing?” 
the conclusion to all the posters 1s 
the same, an urgent “We Are Fight- 
ing the War Here”—underscored 
with an additional admonition such 
as “There Is No Time to Lose’— 
“Let’s Do Our Part—and More!’ — 
“Let’s Make Our Blows Count” 
“The Need Is Urgent—The Time 
Short.” 

Because electric motors look much 
their 


s 


alike whatever peacetime 01 


these 


wartime applications, posters 
were made very specific in nature ‘© 
achieve the effectiveness 
At the same time, the elements 1 d 


are so simple that it should be 


maximum 


sible for any plant, small or larg: 


apply the idea in reassuring their 
workers of the importance of the 
they are playing as “‘soldiers of 


duction.” 

















Faster, better Production is needed for Victory in this war that 
must be won in the factories before it can be won on the firing lines. 
otor Plant Production Men need desk-side information on What to 
| Buy—How to Use it—Where to Get it. There’s no time to wait 
for salesmen. The urgent need today is to get product informa- 
: | tion from where it is to where it is needed—and to keep it instantly 
| and constantly on tap. 

METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG is geared to these needs. 
It will contain hundreds of pages of manufacturers’ catalog litera- 
ture giving specific, instantly available information. It will be 
triple-indexed by Company Names—Trade Names—Products. 





i $ 15,000 of these catalogs will be distributed to verified names in 
AND M . . , s : 
8,100 plants of known purchasing power in the metal-producing 
CORPORATION and metal-working industries ... and they will be effectively mer- 
PUBLISHING - . , : : 

meinnol? chandized to the men who will use them. 

Coverage that Counts costs litthe—Catalog Units to fit any 
budget. Write or phone for full facts now. 





. ‘OLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. C.-310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO + 1333 LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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By CHARLES CARROLL 
"Time" —Air Express Edition, Chicago 


Latin America—the Next Large 
Judustricl Market 


The war enlarges the market to the South by making 
the Americas more interdependent and self-sufficient 


@ TWO great questions beset Ameri- 
can industry. They are not new. They 
are old and unchanging. One—what 
must we do today? The other—what 
can we do to prepare for tomorrow? 
Today the problem is production— 
production great enough to win the 


greatest war in history. 


Tomorrow the problem will be the 
maintenance of today’s production. 
The addition to the old plant, the 
numbers of new laborers, the aug- 
mented investment of capital can be 
used once there is peace again only if 
present markets can be expanded or 
new markets found. Partial or com- 
plete loss of the plant, labor, and capi- 
tal investment of American industry 
is certain unless the development of 
the future market is begun today. 

The present industrial market, 
which is the home market in most in- 
stances, will find itself contracted at 
war's end because of the heavy manu- 
facture of tools and machines during 
the war. Research, and research alone, 
can stimulate demand once these con- 
ditions are met, by providing a better 
product than formerly supplied, and 
as war speeds inventions, it is to be 
doubted that even research can carry 
the heavy responsibility of expanding 
the market. 

The new industrial market is the 
toreign market. And the foreign mar- 
ket can be expanded. 

What foreign market primarily? 
The Latin American market, which is 

Based on an address before the Mid 
west Regional Conference of the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association, Chi 
1 4 March 13 
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the least developed and has the great- 
est potential. Why? Because World 
War II is making it our most valuable 
postwar foreign market. How? By 
making the Americas more interde- 
pendent and more self-sufficient. 

On whom did we rely in the years 
of our greatest peacetime production 
(1925-29) for the supplies our War 
Department today considers the “life 
metals” of our industries—manganese, 
chromium, mercury, tungsten, nickel, 
tin and antimony? We relied on Rus- 
sia for thirty-three per cent, Brazil for 
25.4 per cent, India for 9.7 per cent 
and the Gold Coast for eight per cent 
of our manganese supplies. We de- 
pended upon Rhodesia for 35.5 per 


Egyrio da Camara Souza, Brazilian consul, 
and Charles Carroll, “Time” Air Express Edi- 
tion, snapped at the NIAA Midwest Regional 
Conference at Chicago last month just be- 
fore Mr. Carroll's address on “Latin Amer- 
ica—the Next Large Industrial Market" 


cent, Cuba for 15.1 per cent, and the 
Union of South Africa for 6.8 per cent 
of our chromium. Spain supplied us 
with 30.3 per cent, Italy with 22.1 
per cent of our mercury needs. China 
furnished us with 44.7 per cent, the 
United Kingdom with 13.7 
of our tungsten requirements. Canada 
shipped us 89 per cent of the nickel 
British Malaya 64.7 per cent of the 
tin, and China 69.8 per cent of the 
antimony we consumed. 

It need hardly be mentioned that 
these sources of our strategic raw ma- 


per cent 


terials are, for the most part, no longer 
available. 

We are today, therefore, more de- 
pendent than ever before on_ the 
sources of these materials in Latin 
America. 

The best evidence of our dependence 
upon these sources is to be seen in the 
shipment to Latin America of the 
American products necessary to thei 
development, at a time when thes 
products are desperately ‘needed her« 
This southward movement of machines 
and the consequent northward move 
ment of the raw materials so indis 
pensable to Allied victory prove ov 
government policy sound and efficient 

The actual increase and the po 
tential increase in Latin America: 
production further substantiate th 
opinion of those who foresaw th 
need for hemispheric interdependenc 
and self-sufficiency in face of a work 
at war. 

MANGANESE—C u ban - America 
Manganese Corporation (subsidiary « 
Freeport Sulphur) has increased pri 
duction to 130,000 tons. Mangane 
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(KES YOUR MESSAGE TO OVER 10,000 READERS 
IN THE 























CHEST UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES IN 
HE WORLD TODAY — THE GREATEST 
OTENTIAL MARKET OF THE FUTURE! 


,; time when development of strategic highways between North and South 
verica became a great war need. CAMINOS Y CALLES came into being.—A 


wazine in Spanish which specializes in road and street development and 





yintenance 





r “It Fills a Long Felt Need” 


its what hundreds of readers say about this bi-monthly magazine designed to 
| in civil engineering construction developments in the Central and South 


nerican countries. 






















"« _ - - y nN y “oO r ‘ ‘ 
2 WHERE AND TO WHOM DOES IT GO? 
la goes to every country in Central and South America, to the Islands of Cuba, 
eta Rico and Dominican Republic. 
re . . . . ‘* . . . . 
be goes to Federal, State and Municipal Departments; to Civil Engineers; to Con- 
actors and to Dealers in heavy equipment. It goes to leading Universities and 
at Engineering Societies in these countries to the south of us. 
a 
er THESE READERS ARE EAGER TO KNOW YOUR STORY 
know about your equipment and what it will do on the job. 
1 
in Tell Them—Now—Today—W hile This War Is Going On! 
iy may be at work on a priority job and able to get an immediate delivery. 
% ivbe not—-but, these men and the market they represent are worth cultivating. 
ike them conscious of your firm name and the products you make. Cultivate 
It 200d-w ill. 
_ Roads must and will be built to facilitate transportation between the United States 
‘ and these Latin-American countries. Everything that can be done to build good-will 
and speed the development of strategic war materials, in which these countries are 
so rich, contributes to our national strength. 
D Readers of CAMINOS Y CALLES depend on advertisers to tell them about equip- 
u ment and its performances, just as they depend on editors to tell them about 
n methods of construction and maintenance. They ask for detailed description of 
the machine’s parts. Tell them! 
You have just time to make the March-April issue. Translation service to adver- 
tisers, gratis. Write for details. 





A GILLETTE PUBLICATION 
330 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, [ILLINOIS 
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luminated display stand now being used by Graton & Knight Company in distributors’ show 
rooms to promote its Orange Line of textile loom leathers. Samples of principal leathers used 
in @ modern weave room are mounted on panels. At the right are views of the plant, tanyards 
where the products are produced, and one of the departments where men are at work 


Mato Grosso have 


Brazil’s 


been tapped, showing an estimated re- 


mines in 


serve of 15 to 30 million tons of 45 
Other 


sources in Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 


per cent manganese or better. 


can be tripled, it is claimed, by im- 


proving communications and plant 
techniques. 
TuNnGsteN—All Bolivian, Argen- 


tine, and Peruvian production has been 
contracted for the war’s duration by 
the Metal Reserves Corporation. 
Tin—Bolivia, once an insignificant 
producer, now 1s responsible for seven- 
teen per cent of world production. 
This increase was largely due to Amer- 
ican interest and American need. 
ANTIMONY—Bolivia, in the 1925- 
29 era, responsible for 5.7 per cent of 


40 


our supplies, is now responsible for 
twenty-nine per cent of world pro- 


duction. 


Nicket—As Canada, holding a 
practical world monopoly, is allied 
with us, nickel offers us no great 
prob.em. 


CHROMIUM is to be found in Cuba 
and Brazil; Mercury in Mexico and 
Peru. The deposits, now known, are 
neither great in quantity nor high in 
ore content. Nevertheless, they should, 
combined with the workings of new 
United States and Alaskan deposits, 
provide us with our minimum require- 
ments. 

These figures portray better than 
words the significance of Latin Ameri- 


can aid. And these figures are but 
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forerunners of still more inspiring fig- 
ures, for American mineralogists and 
metallurgists are today searching the 
hemisphere from Arctic to Antarctic 
for new deposits. What does this 
hemispheric metal hunt promise for 
the future? 

Immediately, it will be responsible 
for the movement of large populations, 
hitherto restricted to the narrow East 
ern and Western coasts, over the East 
ern and Western coast mountain 
chains. Mass movement from the coast 
across mountains to the plains spells 
development of the South America: 
interior. It means the birth of a sys 
tem of communications and with it 
health and education, the 
attendants of industrialization. What 
our Civil War performed for us, 
World War II and our need of their 
raw materials will perform for them. 
The Latin American market of yester 
day was Rio, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, Quito, 
Bogota, and This market 
“ringed” the market of tomorrow, for 
within the ring lies the source of sup 
ply which our products are developing 
and will continue to develop, thus 
creating, of a source of supplies, our 


necessary) 


Caracas. 


greatest future market. 

What then is this war really doing 
for the man with vision? 

First, it is creating for him a nearer 
source of supply than he ever had, one 
which means lower shipping costs in 
peace and which demands less naval 
protection in war. 

Second, the source of supply is cre 
ating a market—a market for the sup 
plier of the miner, planter, builder, and 
engineer, and for those whose prod 
ucts shelter, feed, clothe, and care for 
them. 

Third, the raw materials being sup 
plied him now make it possible fo: 
him to meet his European competition 
for this market, for now he too can 
buy and sell. 

Thus have “Europe’s 
worked to America’s advantage” in 
this war as in all others. Thus, prac 
tically, can the American industrialis' 
make war expansion pay when peac« 
comes, simultaneously helping hi 
neighbor to the South. Thus, idealist 
cally, a new world, today united by 
common danger, approaches the rea! 
ization of Simon Bolivar’s prophet: 
remark, “Si, una sola debe ser | 
patria de todos los Americanos’- 
Yes, one soil must be the fatherlan 
of all Americans!” 


distresses 


















| ProBLeMs 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





How Can Advertising 
Managers Aid War Effort? 


While | am kept quite busy in an 
effort to meet the changing marketing 
conditions imposed by the war, | am 
still looking for an opportunity to be 
of more direct aid to our country’s 
war effort. What are some of the other 
advertising managers doing to be of 
service? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of an advertising manager 
really getting in and helping speed up 
production to win the war is the ex- 
ample of Thomas F. Joyce, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director, R. C. A. 
Mfg. Company. Mr. Joyce has devel- 
oped a morale building campaign to 
improve the spirit and speed up the 
activity of RCA workers and has done 
a splendid job. Practically every ad- 
vertising, sales, and publicity technique 
has been used, including posters, bul- 
letins, outdoor advertising, group 
meetings, etc. The workers of RCA 
have largely forgotten their small dif- 
ferences in their greater enthusiasm 
for winning the war, and the adver- 
tising manager is most directly respon- 
sible for this splendid result. 

There are many other ways in which 
you can help. Some advertising de- 
partments are working on priorities, 
writing instructions, and similarly get- 
ting out other quickly changing in- 
tructions to salesmen, jobbers, dealers, 
tc. Other advertising managers are 
ending some of their time writing 
ivertising for their federal and local 
vernments on the conservation of 

inpower, Defense Bonds, etc. Others 

doing valuable work in promoting 
sale of Defense Stamps and Bonds 
workers in their plants and gener- 
through their communities. Many 
ers are actively engaged in civilian 
ense work, 


sut let us not forget that as ad- 
ising men we can make a great 
tribution to the war effort right 
un our own normal activities by 
ng our advertising practical and 
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useful in the very important job of 
supplying needed technical information 
to those who are doing the producing 
and training new workers for the pro- 
duction line. Advertising’s job was 
never more important than it is today 
—let’s see to it we do it well. 


Mailing List Out of Date 


With many of our salesmen called 
in off the road, and with those that 
are still out working entirely on a 
service basis, 1 find it almost impossible 
to keep our mailing list correct. What 
are other companies doing to overcome 
this problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

All companies are having the same 
difficulty and, unfortunately, many are 
doing very little about it. The trouble 
is that whenever you write a letter 
inquiring regarding the business of 
any customer or prospective customer, 
and asking for a check-up on the mail- 
ing list, they will write in asking that 
you take care of their requirements, 
which embarrasses the sales depart- 
ment and creates a bad situation. 

Although the average advertising 
and sales promotion manager does not 
care for the plan, the simple return 
postcard requesting a mailing list 
check-up seems to be the best method 
to use under the circumstances. One 
mailing, of course, will not clear up 
your mailing list. However, after the 
third or fourth varied mailing, some 
companies are taking off all of the 
names which cannot be verified. This 
develops practical economy and elim- 
inates those from the mailing list who 
are not sufficiently interested to reply. 
Whenever practical it is well to re- 
view the names with the salesmen who 
most recently covered the territory in 
order to avoid eliminating names of 
some rather big prospects who may not 
have bothered to reply to your cards. 

One company that still has a fair 
group of servicemen on the road made 
capital out of the following letter: 

“The following is a quotation from 
a letter just received: 


I am writing to you of which I should 
of before this, that Mr. Herman Boyd is 
dead and has been for most 4 year. His 
wife Mrs. Boyd was my sister and I think 
it my duty to tell you he no longer is 
living. So you need not send any more 
books. Mrs. Boyd died 2 year this com: 
ing May 4th 

Wishing a success in business and 
thanks so much 

I remain 
Mrs. Catherine Parker 


“We have purposely left off the ad- 
dress so no one will be embarrassed. 
However, it is certainly bad to have 
a name in your book—a live prospect 
in your territory—dead four years 
without knowing about it. 

“We realize that it is difficult to get 
around these days and check all those 
who die or go out of business, so please 
check the names in your Sales Analysis 
Books whenever you can and help 


eliminate this growing waste.” 


Industrial Advertisements 
With the Nation at War 


I know a very great deal has been 
said and written about the type of ad- 
vertising that is best during war con- 
ditions, but we are still having our 
troubles. Priorities have completely 
upset our normal markets; but still we 
are convinced that we must maintain 
our trade and product name, and our 
company name. We have spent so 
much money to build good will be- 
hind these names that we believe we 
cannot afford to stop. What is the 
best material you have come across re- 
cently that will prove helpful to us? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

There have been a number of articles 
and booklets written, including one 
or two by the Associated Business 
Papers. Their latest one is entitled “A 
Guide to Effective War-Time Adver- 
tising.” Merle Thorpe of Nation’s 
Business has given good advice in a red 
book recently published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

If you will continue to take care 
of your customers from a service 
standpoint, coéperating with them in 
the conservation and preservation of 
your equipment, you can go a long 
way toward keeping up your good 
name and contact.: This service fea- 
ture can also permeate your direct 
mail in the form of service and in- 
struction booklets, and also in your 
magazine advertisements. 

Development of information of 
value regarding your products in your 
advertising will bring in the trade 
names very nicely, and also serve to 
keep your company name before your 
market. 
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marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





Increased Exports to Latin 
America Short of Demands 
@ A REVIEW of the imports of the 


twenty republics of Latin America 
from 1937 to 1940 reveals a highly 
significant condition. Although the 
total volume of importations has de- 
creased in every succeeding year, the 
percentage supplied by the United 
States has advanced progressively. This 
unbroken percentage gain has been 
reflected in increased dollar volume in 
U. S. exports. 


Total Latin Pct. 
American Imports U. S. Value VU. S. 


$1,629. 832.000 { $554,122. 880 
1,414,083, 000 4 $87,273,718 
4 1 16.510.000 10.6 »46.683.060 
i l 12,962,000 2.7 702,470,974 


As Latin American industrial and 
commercial activity has been stim- 
ulated by war demands the shrink- 
ige in total imports must be attrib- 
uted to the known scarcity of avail- 
ible products rather than reluctance 
to purchase necessary plant equipment 
or other essential manufactured goods. 

The record of yearly increases in 
exports from the United States is the 
measure of our success in meeting the 
urgent needs of Latin America for es- 
sential equipment. The decrease in 
total Latin American imports shows 
how far our own war production prob- 
lem has prevented us from filling the 
gap. Using 1937 as a base, a defi- 
ciency of $796,000,000 has accumu- 
lated in the three subsequent years 
It is almost certain to grow larger 
before the war is over. 

Perhaps a billion dollars worth of 
deterred requirements must be added 
to the normal yearly imports of Latin 
America when our mills and factories 
once more are allowed to produce the 
tools of peaceful industry. 

There is a difficult period of read- 
justment to be faced when the war 
ends The Latin American market 
will be large enough to absorb a sub- 
stantial part of the production now 
Manu- 


facturers who “mend their fences” 


given over to war matériel. 


now will be in the best position to get 
their share of the business after hos- 
tilities cease.— J. Sewarp McC AIN, 


Ineenteria Internacional 
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War Gives Clay Products 
Industry High Priorities 

@ AS THE Victory Program and 
war construction move forward, the 
refractories and clay products indus- 
try follows close behind. Practically 
all manufacturing facilities in the fire 
brick and refractories division are 
turned to making products for the 
steel, lead, zinc, copper, and other 
metal industries. One factor of busi- 
ness has been the resumption of bee- 
hive coke ovens. A few years ago 
Today 


in Pennsylvania alone more than 9,000 


this field was down-and-out. 


ovens have resumed operations. The 
great expansion in the metal industries 
will be centered particularly in pig 
iron. When the orders start rolling, 
this business alone will keep the re- 
fractories plants busy for at least 
eighteen months. Repair and mainte- 
nance have been consistent as metal 
plants are attempting to squeeze every 
pound of metal from their furnaces 
at the top speed. 

Many plants in the refractories in- 
dustry have added to capacity by the 
addition of major equipment such as 


tunnel kilns, handling systems, cal- 


aPLeTE PIPING 
qHis 15 THE 


needed for = 











HERE IT 1S... IN ITS EXACT POSITION IN THE SYSTE® 


The mill long cursed with complicoted Compare the layout with pour pres 
peping will find locts about the Dale ent pepme arrangement After wergd 
Cycling- Refining System onsy on the = ing the o¢ventnges of ths Dilts syster 
eyes and eam. We tue all the (ne need to explaun what you can gee 
piping you need for such o 100 ton why not fed out more abeut this re 
syetem uw shown ubhove murkabie stock preparoten method’ 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS. Felton WY 


Division of the Blech-Clawser Co 







"No need to explain what you can see" says 
the copy in this page; so a few simple draw- 
ings tell the story unmistakably that Dilts 
Cycling-Refining System requires no compli- 
cated piping, long a curse of paper mills 


cining furnaces, and even complete 


new plants. 

The present active production facil- 
ities of the brick and tile and sewer 
pipe industry are centered about sixty- 
five per cent on war materials orders. 
Erection of large munitions plants and 
factories for all kinds of war machin- 
ery are taking millions of brick and 
thousands of tons of tile for individual 
plants, each project tying up the en- 
tire output of one plant for several 
months at a time. As war building 
enters new territories more plants are 
sharing in this business. In addition 
to this industrial building, defense 
housing is taking a great share of ma- 
terials from the clay products indus- 
try. Drain tile and sewer pipe are 
helping get large areas ready for air 
fields and aiding the farmer to prepare 
for the vast food production program 
expected in 1942. 

The clay products industry has 
been fortunate in getting a singular 
priority privilege under Preference 
Rating P-56 which extends ratings 
from A-l-a to A-1-8 for equipment 
and repair parts in processes included 
from the mining and digging of the 
raw material, through the grinding 
and preparation departments up to the 
forming processes. 

Because clay products construction 
uses a minimum of metal in building, 
opportunity is offered the industry in 
the fabrication of products out of clay 
which were formerly made out of 
metal. By giving the construction in- 
dustry this service in conserving metal 
many clay products are possible, such 
as household heating plants and hot 
air ducts; piers out of brickwork, 
sewer pipe, or drain tile; partitions of 
clay tile to eliminate the need for metal 
lath; bathroom tubs and shower stalls 
of clay; sewer pipe where lead pipe is 
being used now; industrial fences out 
of brick relieving the pinch on wire; 
clay conduit for electrical and sanita 
tion facilities; stairways out of cast 
clay slabs; rails of glazed units; septic 
tanks, etc.—JamMes M. Lance, Man 
aging Editor, Brick & Clay Record. 


Liquid Carbenic Promotes Lewis 


Fred H. Lewis, formerly district sal 
manager for the Chicago territory, Wa 
Chemicals Division of The Liquid Ca 
bonic Corporation, has been appointe 
sales manager. The Wall Chemicals D 
vision produces commercial and medi 
gases, and a complete line of “Gasweld 
welding equipment and supplies 
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New Advertisers Added: 


Since the start of its editorial and circulation expan- 
sion program with the June, 1939, issue, S P & I has 
added 148 new advertisers (as of March 15, 1942)— 
a gain of over 200% in number of advertisers. Vari- 
ety of reader interest, broadening of recognition, and 
the rise of satisfactory returns have kept pace with 
the increase in advertising space. 











During the past six years, advertising to the Southern and Southwestern industrial and powet 
market through the South’s own medium, SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY, has kept pace with 
the astounding growth of the market itself. Such great advertising increase gives testimony to two facts 

the recent and continuing leadership of the South in the nation’s industrial progress, and the successful 
selling power of S P & I among engineers and executives who initiate and recommend or influence 
purchases in the more than 10,000 Southern industrial and power plants responsible for this leadership. 


SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY'S overwhelming endorsement by national advertisers is also 
attributed to the fact that S P & I has been alert — that its editorial staff has kept in close contact with 
current Southern and Southwestern projects, with trends, with markets, with means and outlets of distri- 
bution—with war building, war requirements and war production. 


With a minimum of 15,500 copies a month, S P & I continues to reach the important engineers 
and executives in the industrial and power plants of 19 Southern and Southwestern states — continues to 
give competent, thorough, economical coverage of this potent buying field. 


Regular advertising in S P & 1 is a good investment 
for both present and future business! In these days 
of little rubber and few salesmen, it can do your 
“roadwork,” make your every-month contacts. 







<TTON ¢ ELECTRICAL SOUTH SOUTHERN HARDWARE _+ SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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Sales Promotion... 


Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 





Specimen Hanger D 


@ CAPITALIZING on the shortage 
of strategic metals such as copper, 
brass, nickel, and chromium, Ameri- 
can Nickeloid Company, Peru, IIl., is 
making a bold bid for defense business 
with an ingenious folder-hanger pre- 
senting specimens of its line of prefin- 
ished metals as substitutes for the solid 
materials. 

The folder opens to a hanger, 11x 
17'2 inches, metal bound top and bot- 
tom. The top portion has six stitched 
pockets, thumb die cut at the edge, 
each carrying a 1'2x5'2-inch piece 
of plated metal with a caption classify- 
ing it. At the bottom is a colored chart 
showing how use of American Nick- 
eloid metals conserves vital metals, 
with bars divided to indicate amounts 
of the strategic metals in various alloys 
as compared to Anco plated steel. A 
list of applications being made in 
war work and other industries is given. 
Introductory copy concludes: “Met- 
als that can do the things our metals 
can, and still save as high as 98 per 
cent of such strategic metals as nickel, 
copper, brass, or aluminum . . . de- 
serve top attention we believe, from 
Government agencies and prime con- 
tractors. Our sales engineers will 
be glad to give you additional infor- 
mation. 

Under the heading, “Facts at 
Glance,” copy explains: 


Our business is the electro-plating of 
nickel, chromium, brass, or copper to a 


Normally these 


Variety 1 base metals 
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W ar Business 


a VITAL MESSAGE re « 
WTERES TED Oe Ter CONSERT ATIC 
er er 








irected Specifically at 


Folder-wall hanger sample holder being distributed to government agencies and war con 
tractors by American Nickeloid Company, Peru, Ill., to show how its line of prefinished plated 
metals may be used as substitutes for solid brass, copper, and stainless steel. A chart at the 
bottom of the hanger graphically shows the savings in metals achieved by using American's line 


range from tinplate to 
aluminum The Defense program has 
made steel the base metal most extensive 
ly used, because it CONSERVES more 
vital metals for Defense needs. For ex- 
ample, our brass plated steel, or copper 
plated steel, can be used as an alternate 
for solid brass or copper with a saving 
up to 98 per cent of these critical 
metals. Nickel plated steel can be sub- 
stituted for pure nickel or aluminum; 
chromium plated steel for stainless steel 
Prefinished plated metals are in keeping 
with the Government's policy of conserv 
ing strategic materials by the use of ade- 
quate, alternate materials. The chart be 


base metals 


low illustrates amounts of vital materia 
that can be saved by the use of o 
plated steel 


Following this sales story the read« 
is given facts by which he can visu 
alize application of the metals to h 
own requirements, thus: 


American electro-plated metals 
furnished in sheets, long continuous c 
for automatic fabrication, strips, a! 
round edge flat wire. They are availat 
plated one side or two sides—in brig 
or satin finish—in a wide range 


gauges, tempers, and _ sizes Cert 
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Vinal M Nelron, 


HEAD OF THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD SAYS: 


“The only course open to the War Production Board is 
to convert many plants now manufacturing peacetime 
goods to the production of munitions. There is no time 
to build new plants; there are not enough materials 
to go around; there is not enough man-power to dupli- 
cate our productive resources. Conversion is the only 
straight, fast road to Victory...Conversion must be the 


industrial evolution of 1942.”’ 


* 



















New Eourpmenr Dicesr 


accepts the challenge for industry. NED has converted 
its policy (effective immediately) in line with this 
program of the WPB. 


| NED will be of practical assistance in industrial 
P conversion. NED will act as liaison between its 
readers and the WPB. NED will present factual case 
studies of converted plants and operations that 
vill point the way for its thousands of readers. 





NED has enlisted without reservation in industrial | 


merica’s present vital job... plant conversion. OS 


Vew EouitrPpmMmevun DiceEsT 
{filiated with the Penton Publishing ( 

NT ON B UItLODION G ~ SEE VT S&S & Aa BB Bz eo ss & © 

YORK—110 E. 42ND ST. PHILADELPHIA—4618 LARCHWOOD AVE. CHICAGO—520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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To tell the story about its new “world's largest” lifting magnet, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, uses @ big brochure lithographed in red, blue and black, with pages 1|7x!3 


inches. After reviewing “world's largest” 


other things, the book introduces the Giant 


77 magnet, shows its operations and construction, and graphically charts its lifting capacities 


Sales Promotion . . 





by 1 | 


‘ icquered greater per 


Ame i electro plated finishes 

ird durable rrosir}r ind rust 

tant The metals ire readily work 

‘ i de Dent formed, stamped 

Wi or soldered Americat plated 

in be furnished with a protective 

et t toug paper known as ‘Paper 
Adhered tk rotect dur ne severe draw 


tamping peratior 

Then follows a list of the many com- 
binations in which the metals are fur- 
nished. Aside from the colored chart, 
the hanger is printed in red and blue. 


The part holding the specimens is 


Bur TOP 


ore 
a Qu 


New United States Gypsum Company dis- 
play for its line of Red Top insulating wool 
features three thicknesses of the material 
against a background of pictures which illus- 
trate its advantages. A pocket in lower front 
of display holds a supply of sales folders. 
The display is designed to sit on a counter, 


hang on the wall, or be used in a window 
+ 
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made of two sheets of heavy gray 
kraft stock, while the outside sheet 


is white enamel. 


+ 


G-E Producing Six Color 
Motion Pictures on Welding 


@ SIX ONE-REEL, all-color sound 


motion pictures designed to help 
speed war efforts through the faster 
and better training of welding oper- 
ators are now under way for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, according to 
McGufhe, 
manager of G-E arc welding. sales. 
Titled “The Inside of Arc Welding,” 
the films are being produced by the 
Raphael G. Wolff Studios, Hollywood, 


who have evolved a new technique for 


an announcement by C. I. 


picturing this difhcult subject in a 


dramatized and highly interesting 


manner. 


When completed the pictures will 
be made available to public, private, 
and industrial welding schools, as well 
as to other interested groups. The 
first of the pictures covers the funda- 
mentals of arc welding. It is sched- 
uled for general release about April 20. 

The other pictures will be avail- 
able about June 1, and will deal with 
technique of arc control and elec- 
trode manipulation for all welding po- 
sitions, using both direct- and alter- 


nating-current equipment. 


Because they will show for the 


first time just what actually goes on 
















inside the arc, the “Inside Arc Weld- 
ing” pictures will be of great interest 
to the expert welder as well as the be- 
ginner. Through the application of 
new methods of lighting, the all-color 
pictures will show the electric arc in 
operation, revealing details of the 
arc and crater impossible to photo- 
graph previously. 

Ingenious animated cartoons and 
actual welding shots will be combined 
to add punch to the treatment of the 
subject. Featured in the cartoons will 
be “Joe Magee, the Welder,” a timid, 
but likable character created by Hol- 
lywood especially for the job. 

The films will be supplied for show- 
ings by the Visual Instruction Section, 
Publicity Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., or 
the nearest General Electric office or 
arc welding distributor. 


+ 
Several New House Organs 
Launched by Advertisers 
@® WITH THE 


“Cold Magic,” the first issue of an 


fascinating name, 
employe publication to be issued four 
times a year, Winter, Spring, Summer, 
and Fall, has been released by York Ic« 
York, Pa. 


Circulation will be 8,000 to cover all 


Machinery Corporation, 
company workers in this country and 
abroad. Thirty-two pages and covet 
made up the issue which is printed in 


red, blue, and black on heavy machine 









CHECK pH 
WITH THIS HANDY 
CALCO INDICATOR! 








WELCER © MERT OFPART WENT 
ALCO CHEMICAL DIVIsion 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 





Periodically, Calco Chemical provides som: 
kind of practical promotional piece for it 
salesmen to use in the field. Here is how 

promotes a dispenser of pH papers for tes! 
ing alkalinity or acidity. It may be he 
free only by request to Calco representativ« 
on regular calls, but not by mail or phon 
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Several new house organs that have come to attention recently, including “Cold Magic,” 
quarterly, for employes of York Ice Machinery Corporation; ‘Stewart Metal Minutes,"’ monthly, 


by Stewart Industrial Furnace Division, Chicago Flexible Shaft Company; "Sterling Sparks’ for 


employes and friends of The Sterling Grinding Wheel Division, Tiffin, O. At the bottom is the 


old and new (larger) “The Freighter," monthly, for employes of Freightways, Salt Lake City 


Sales Promotion . . 





finish stock; page size, 8'2x1l inches. 
Cover is varnished, giving it a nice 
sparkle. 

Contents of the Winter issue in- 
clude a story with pictures on “Our 
Battle of Production” by President 
S. E. Lauer; articles on recent devel- 
ypments as told by York engineers; a 
report on the South American market 
y manager of the export department; 
pplication stories and pictures; an 
explanation of the company’s salary 
valuation plan; and lots of news with 


uctures about people and activities 


JAPANESE AIRCRAFT 


ee 


re 6% 


° 
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emt On COMET OF 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


=hart giving specifications and identi- 
n of Japanese planes by their silhou- 
was distributed along Pacific coast by 
Laucks, Inc., Seattle industrial chemist 
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in departments and branches. A pro- 
fessional type job. W. H. Shanks is 
editor. 


A feature of the new monthly 
“Stewart Metal Minutes,” published 
by Stewart Industrial Furnace Divi- 
sion, Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Chicago, is a page devoted to para- 
graphs calling attention to articles ap- 
pearing in current business papers 
which might be of interest to read- 
ers. The procedure, explains A. E. 
Widdifield, advertising manager, is 
to get someone on the editorial staffs 
of selected papers to send in advance 
notes on forthcoming articles of in- 
terest to men in metal working. A 
route tab is indicated in the upper 
left corner of the cover page. The 
first issue consisted of four pages, 
8'2x11 inches, printed one color on 
heavy book stock. 

“Sterling Sparks” was launched last 
month by The Sterling Grinding 
Wheel Division, The Cleveland Quar- 
ries Company, Tiffin, O., “for its 
workers and other friends in indus- 
try.” It’s a pretentious job with 
mixed contents of personalities and 
general interest articles. Current ad- 
vertising is reproduced on second cov- 
er and back cover pages; it has a joke 
page, and one on “Sterling Men in 
Service”; a monthly message by the 
executive vice-president and general 
manager will appear on the inside back 
cover; there is an article about pri- 


orities by the purchasing agent, one 
about Australia, another about sub- 
marines, and a feature on minks; a 
page tells how to select the right kind 
of grinding wheel. The initial issue 
consists of sixteen pages with self 
cover, standard size; printed in blue 
and black on slick stock. It is edited 
by Frank O. Klapp. 

To “effect a saving of paper and 
establish a larger page size for easier 
reading and better appearance,” “The 
Freighter,” published monthly for em- 
ployes of Freightways, Salt Lake City, 
came forth last month as a standard 
8'4x11 inch job, instead of the cus- 
tomary 6x9. It is printed by photo- 
lith and has a two-color cover of 
heavier book stock. Contents are 
chiefly personal activities of employes 
in and out of business, with plenty 
of pictures. Attention is given to 
company policies and financial condi- 
tions. Grant Gordon, advertising and 
sales manager, does the work. 

+ 
Notes... 

Thermoid Company has a new 
talkie movie on hydraulic brake serv- 
ice for dealer meetings sponsored by 
distributors Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., issued a_ thirty-six- 
page book featuring “Farrel Marine 
Gears in Action”; non-technical, well 
illustrated, some blue prints . . . Elec- 
tric Service Supplies Company com- 
memorates fiftieth anniversary with 
deluxe portfolio of old prints of odd 


lighting rod applications. 








m complete wevecy for tutus reference get oor oh 
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Send far FTA no Py of this interesting Wustratad book entitled 
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To give the prospect a comprehensive idea 
of facilities in its contract manufacturing di- 
vision, The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Company, Woon- 
socket, R. |., has published a brochure which 
takes reader on a twenty-minute plant tour 
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Break Through Public Ignorance 











\gain and again, surveys show how ignorant the public is of 
what industry is doing. Not of what industry is making. Not 






of industry's efficiency. But of what industry represents . . . of 






the fact that it is the industrial genius of the country, which by 






processing our materials, is the only real creator of the advan- 






tages which Americans enjoy. 






\ man who can bat the ball over the wall is known to every- 






body. The metallurgist, for instance, who produces a new alloy 




















is known only to his associates. But worse, the part that metal 


plays in every man’s life is utterly unrealized. 





Industry must break through this public ignorance. First. for 


mn en ee 


its own security, its very existence. Secondly. because under- 
standing and confidence in industry is the essential foundation 


on which we must build when the war is won. 


{ 

The post-war depression is optional. If people feel it is inevit- : 
. P 4 

able. there can be a depression. But why let them feel that way? 


In its pages and elsewhere, The New York Times will tell the 
story of what industry means to America today and what it 
can mean to every man and woman tomorrow. The first three 


of these advertisements are reproduced on following pages. 


But in its full details, that story must be toid by industry itself 





and told immediately. And we urge advertisers to consider 
The New York Times as the first choice among the media they 
will employ to tell it. Not only because of the tremendous 
importance of the New York market, as a financial and pro- 
duction center, or as America’s Number One market. but 2lso 
because in more than 10,000 cities and towns throughout the 
entire country, The New York Times is read and trusted by 
the editors, clergy men, lawyers, merchants, buyers, club women. 
the articulate people of each community. They are the greatest 


leadership group you can reach with advertising. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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MAD miles per gallon? 


Since this is America and not Germany, cars are not goung to be ordered off 


H the streets. 
j But already we're cutting down on our gasoline. Wise motorists are trying to 


, save their precious tires. The gas-goon who starts too quickly, who keeps his 


choke out, who drives too fast, is thought of as a war-waster and arouses the 
resentment of all of us who want to win 


And tomorrow, any pleasure driving at all may seem unpatriotic 


Among the many sacrifices we're going to have to make, that one will hurt 









































4 many of us keenly. For, to the average man, driving his car is his greatest 





pleasure. It brings him adventure, freedom 


4 Well, one satisfaction you can have as you shut the garage doors on the old 


bus, is the knowledge that when we've won, we can count on more motoring 





pleasure than we've ever known before, at less cost 


Every oil refiner is straining to the utmost to increase his production of 100 
octane gasoline. Because, compared to the best we had four years ago, this new 
gasoline, in a properly designed plane, cuts the take-off distance in half, 


raises speeds and payload 20°) to 30°), increases altitude climb 25° 
After the war, you'll get that gasoline 


But when you go out with your family in your new car, you won't want to 
take off into the air; nor to carry an extra 1000-lb. bomb; nor to climb above 
the car ahead and start a dog-fight! So the extra power in your gas-tank 


will go to making possible a smaller motor, a lighter motor, a cheaper motor, 








@ motor that can give you greater pep, pick-up, responsiveness, than the 
“sweetest” motor under a hood today and still provide many more miles per 
gallon. Why, some petroleum engineers say that some day they'll get 

250 miles of travel or more from one gallon of fuel! 


That means that your car will cost less! That running it will cost less! Even 
if the “view-with-alarmists™ were right, even if taxes did climb, even if the 
cost of living did stay up—here’s one pleasure, one of our greatest, which 


American industrial genius will still have kept within our means 


This achievement of our oil industry is something to be proud of. The details 
of it should be told to serve as an added spur to our determination to win 


And first to be told should be the readers of The New York Times. Not only 
as car-owners, but because in the great New York market and more than 
10,000 cities and towns throughout the country, a high percentage of the 


lawyers, the doctors, the editors, the business men, the buyers, the active 





women, the people whose opinions stimulate confidence and action in other« 
are readers of The Times. These readers represent a truly national force 
which is a most effective tool for American industry in telling the public about 
the importance of their work 

Yes, we can look forward to a new release, to a new thrill from motoring. But 
let us always remember that before we can enjoy it, there is a back-breaking, 


a nerve-wracking, a hilling job to do 


Let's get it done! 


The New Bork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” ~ 





de 


This advertisement appeared as a full page in the New York Times, Sunday, March 29th. 


Reprints on request. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MARCH ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, 


Unless 


Pages 
1942 
Industrial Group 


Aero Digest ... cevenee 

Air Conditioning & Refrig 
eration News (w) (111) 
x16) 

American Builder & Build 
ing Age 

American Machinist (bi-w) 

American Wine & Liquor 
Journal . 
Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record ... 63 

Automotive and Aviation 
Industries (bi-w) $200 

Aviation ey ee re 161 

Bakers’ Helper (e.o.w.) .. 10§ 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 


Ceramic Industry 

Chemical and Engineering 
News 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age — 

Construction Digest (bi-w) 

Construction Methods (84% 


( 

Diesel Power 
Transportation 

Diesel Progress (81x11). 

Electric Light & Power... 

Electrical Contracting 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w) 

Engineering & Mining Jou: 
nal 

Engineering 
(w) 

Factory 


News-Record 


Management 
Maintenance 

Food Industries 

Foundry 

Gas 

Gas Age 

Heating, Piping 
Conditioning 

Heating & Ventilating . 

Hitchcock's Machine Tool 
Blue Book (4! 9x6! a). 

Industrial & 
Chemistry 


Engineering 


Industrial Advertising Up 
4.3% in March Issues 


losses in 


the trade and class papers groups, 
business papers carried a half of one 
per cent less advertising in March is- 
sues than in similar issues last year. 
For the first quarter, however, there 
The per- 
centages are based on reports of 115 
publications listed in the above tabula- 


was a gain of 1.7 per cent. 


tion. 


Publications serving the industrial 


52 


AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS 


otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


standard 7x1l0-inch type page 


Pages 
1942 1941 

Industrial Power 

65-2) 89 75 
Iron Age F477 ‘426 
Laundry Age 38 38 
Machine Design 96 71 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Metals and Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine 

(4! 9x6! 2) 

National 
(w) 
National 
Oil & Gas 
(9x12) 
Ol Weekly 

The Paper Industry 
Paper World 

The Paper Mill (w) 

Paper Trade Journal (w)* 

Pencil Points 

Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Practical Builder (10x 
15) 

Printing 

Product Engineering 

Products Finishing 
6! 2) 

Purchasing 

Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 

Roads & Streets 

Southern Power 
try 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

The Tool Engineer 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 


Petroleum 


Provisioner (w) 


Journal (w) 


fields are still showing strength, with 
March issues 4.3 per cent ahead of 
March, 1941, issues. The eighty-five 
papers in this group reported 9.4 per 
cent more business for the first three 
months of this year than last. 

The eighteen trade papers in the 
tabulation showed a 20.1 per cent loss 
in business in March issues, and a 
13.4 per cent drop for the opening 
quarter as compared with last year’s 
experience. 

Class publications, likewise, were 
down in March, reporting 14.3 per 


and have 


Welding Engineer 
Western Construction 
News 
Wood Worker 
W ood-Working 
ery (41x62) 


Total 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News 
Commercial Car Journal.. 
Domestic Engineering 
Farm Implement 
(bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key 
stone 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Plumbing & Heating Jnl... 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Southern Automotive Jnl 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Wine & Liquor Retailer... 


Total 


Class Group 


Advertising 
(1034x15) 93 
American Funeral Director 38 
American Restaurant .... 39 
Hospital Management .... 41 
Hotel Management 
Industrial Marketing 
Modern Hospital 
Nation's Schools 
Oral Hygiene 
7-3/16 
Restaurant Management. . 
School Management (9'/px 
113%) 12 
Trafhe World (w) 87 


Total 745 


§Includes special issue. *Includes clas 
sified advertising. ||Last issue estimated 
tFive issues. #Three issues 


sut permission 


cent less business for March issues, 
and a 5.2 per cent loss for the three- 
month period as against last year. 

In the tabulation last month, 
Wood Worker’s figures for the Febru- 
ary 1942 issue should have been 44 
pages instead of 47 as reported. 


Blacky Joins Simmonds & Simmonds 
Emil J. Blacky, for the past two year 


copywriter and contact man, Erwi: 
Wasey & Co., Chicago, has joined Sin 
monds & Simmonds, Chicago, as accoun' 
executive. Mr. Blacky was formerly ed 


tor of The Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 
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“| read advertising for information to help me in my job.’’ 


— says L. T. Ohmart, industrial Engineer of one of America's largest Chemical Process plants. 








“Reading the advertising pages of Chem & Met is a regular 
habit of mine, a habit I have had as long as I have been 
employed in the process industries. 


Ads don't have to be “Dressed Up”’ 


“The advertisements which get my attention first are those 
which seem to promise a solution to a current or anticipated 
problem. Such advertising doesn’t have to be all dressed up, 
nor does the copy writer have to strain himself to get my 
attention. I am seeking information about my job when I 
look through Chem & Met, and I'll find that information if its 
there — in the advertising pages or the editorial section. 


Flow Diagrams are “Tops” 


“Flow diagrams always attract my attention and I will fre- 
quently study them even though they are not tied in directly 
with the work I am doing now. Installation photos are good, 
too, and so are detailed drawings of equipment. But I don’t 
like pictures of girls or war scenes. I feel that they have no 
place in a technical magazine like Chem & Met and really 


Meet L. T. OHMART 


— an industrial engineer and one 
of the Chem & Met readers who 
contributed to the ‘‘Reader-vote™ 
described in this advertisement. 





in the limits of a 
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“I like this ad. It is particularly good 
at this time. It is a good thing to know 


you can grind these valves on the job 
without 


elaborate equipment.” me | read the article." 





“This is good. | always go through 
this ad. | look at the headlines, and 
if there is anything that interests 





should be saved for use in the daily newspapers. 

“I haven’t got time to search all the way through a confus- 
ing advertisement to find out what an advertiser has for sale, 
and advertisements that waste my time with a lot of general 
copy and no application data or construction details only 
annoy me. 

“Chem & Met stays around my desk for two or three months 
during which time I have ample opportunity to go through 
all the pages bearing directly on my job. After that I take it 
home and may even read unrelated advertisements out of curi- 
osity or to add to my knowledge of chemical engineering. 


Success Formula 
“My idea of an advertisement that contributes most to chem- 
ical engineers would be one that gave a simple, detailed de- 
scription of the product, together with performance data and 
applications, and a diagram combined with an installation 
photograph. Color can be used effectively to bring out some 
special feature or, frankly, to attract attention. Most of all, an 
advertisement should be clearly labeled as to what it is about.” 


Mr. Ohmart graduated from Wittenberg College, Ohiv, 
with a B.S. degree in chemistry and physics. His first 
position in the Chemical Process Industries was with 
Procter & Gamble, where for five years he acted succes- 
sively as analytical chemist, chemical engineer, process 
foreman and industrial engineer. He has been with Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. since August 1941. 


vailable space, here are Mr. Ohmart’s Comments on full page advertisements in Feb. Chem & Met 


























“This is very good. The way they 
show their truck in action is swell. | 
like the way they spotted it up in 
bive. It makes it easy to see." 


“That panel of pictures is okay. They 
show the solution of common problems 
in a process plant. | read those cap- 
tions.” 








Editorial » » 


» 





Exhibits Should Not 
Be Abandoned 
@ WITH the exception of those cases where the 
War Production Board feels it is in the best inter- 
est of the nation for some specific reason, indus- 
trial exhibits should not be abandoned as a gen- 
eral rule. There are several reasons for this, 
among them being that with sales organizations 
now unable to contact customers adequately, the 
industrial exposition provides a convenient meet- 
ing place where the personal contact may be 
maintained with least amount of effort and ex- 
penditure of time. Likewise, from the buyer’s 
and user’s standpoint, the show enables them to 
meet and talk with many technical men on cur- 
rent problems, which otherwise would be impos- 
sible. And if ever the exchange of information 
and experience was valuable, certainly it is now. 

The tenor of some of the recent business ex- 
positions has taken on a new note of seriousness. 
Good fellowship is still in evidence, but atten- 
dance is activated more by the desire and need 
for a broader knowledge of what is available in 
heretofore unconsidered services and goods to 
meet unforeseen problems of today. In addi- 
tion, the spiritual uplift that can be obtained 
from the carefully built program of business 
meetings is a value greatly needed by the admin- 
istrative and directive forces in charge of the 
country’s vital war production. 

From many viewpoints, industrial shows 
should not be abandoned without serious and in- 
telligent consideration. 


New Opportunities for 

Product Research 

@ THE ACCOUNT of Westinghouse’s war- 
time sales and promotion program as reported 
elsewhere in this issue emphasizes a vast oppor- 
tunity for every industrial advertising man. It 
is the matter of product study to determine how 
products which are available and can be pro- 
duced regardless of priorities on strategic mate- 
rials may be utilized as substitutions or to speed 
production in new ways. Westinghouse has done 
a masterful job of it. 

W. E. Irish, editor, Industrial Equipment 
News, in talking to industrial advertising meet- 
ings a few months ago, promoted a similar idea. 
He urged advertising men to be the “Idea Man- 
agers” in their companies; to seek out difficulties 
being encountered by every department and 
study them with regard to how they might be 
solved either by the creation of new products or 
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the application of existing ones with, perhaps, 
some modifications. In this process, the keen 
mind will uncover and develop new uses for 
standard products just as Westinghouse has done, 
benefiting the manufacturer as well as the user. 

So it behooves every industrial advertising man 
to get busy immediately studying his company’s 
products, especially the ones which usually are 
not too much in demand and can be produced 
despite materials shortages. He should determine 
where and how they may be used, in new places 
and in new ways, to alleviate shortages of other 
goods and to facilitate production. The next step 
is to write and produce intelligent and simple 
product literature which will tell the story in 
faster tempo than ever before. 


Other Ways to Help 
Win the War 


@ WITH Donald Nelson, War Production 
Board chief, crying for greater output by war 
production plants and pleading for a better ap- 
preciation of the seriousness of the nation’s 
plight, there is an opportunity for every indus- 
trial advertising man to show his ingenuity and 
showmanship in promoting these objectives. It 
is the opening that a large number have been 
seeking to demonstrate their abilities to be of 
broader service to their companies—and now to 
their country. 

The effectiveness of the nation’s war produc- 
tion program will never reach its zenith until 
each and every worker, individually and as a 
gigantic team, is imbued with the old fashioned 
American spirit to win. This can be brought 
about by making these people see the true situa- 
tions and showing them how and why their effort 
is an important and vital factor in the program. 
Workers are tired of feeling they are mere cogs 
in a giant mechanism; they aspire to be indis- 
pensable units of something that lives and 
breathes. They, in reality, are America itself; 
they are what will win the war—some at the 
front, some at the machine—all working to- 
gether, with an understanding of each other’s 
share. Team work is a heritage of this nation— 
and it lies within the talents of the advertising 
man to awaken the emotions of these workers to 
tackle their 1942 job with the American deter- 
mination to win. 

It’s just another sales job in which all the 
everyday tools can be used. It’s the biggest pro- 
motion job that ever existed—the job of promot- 
ing victory from the plant outward. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, April, 1942 
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Donald Nelson, War Production Board chief, addressing a conference of business paper 
editors called to Washington last month to enlist their help to speed up war production 





Keen Competition Expected for Awards 
for Editorial Achievement 


Large volume of important editorial material now ap- 


pearing in business papers expected to be among entries 


@ AN UNUSUAL amount of our- 
standing editorial material is expected 
to be entered in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
iING’s Fifth Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement because of the 
splendid job business papers are doing 
to expedite the war production pro- 


gram. 


Business paper editors are being 
called to Washington repeatedly by the 
War Production Board to confer on 
problems and the results of these meet- 

gs are being reflected in the pages of 
business papers in a flood of articles 
howing industry how to solve difficult 

uations in materials, production, and 
rsonnel. A chapter in business paper 
ting is taking form that will go 
vn in publishing history, and which 
establish a new concept of the 
ortance of business papers in the 
wth, development, and protection 
1¢ nation. Such material will make 
competition for the INDUsTRIAI 
KETING awards, 


ineteen awards will be made this 
tor the best work entered in six 
heations: one First Award and 
Awards of Merit in each division 
ne Special Award in classification 
he classifications are as follows: 
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], For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 


2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con- 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 


3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 

4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 


5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication. 


Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification is 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 


§. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional de- 
sign and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A _ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding typo- 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year; this for the purpose of 
recognizing refinements made in pub- 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 


All entries will be judged on the 
importance of the subject matter and 
its value to the field served; the orig- 
inality of the material; timeliness; 
and the skill with which the material 
is written and presented. 

The Jury of Awards for this year’s 
competition was announced last month 
and includes John Coakley, manager 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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PROMPT CENSORSHIP 
Epiror: W hen the exX- 


INDUS- 


To THI 


cellent articles appeared in 


rRIAL MARKETING about getting ap- 
proval for wartime copy and photo- 
graphs, I wondered if I would have 
to get a priority number in order to 
get a good supply of aspirin. 


Frankly, I 


trouble and delays because I had al- 


anticipated a lot of 
read) approval by the client on a 


number of really striking wartime 


ids and I thought there would be 
1 lot of delay and just another irri- 
tant in agency-client relationship, but 
[ was pleasantly surprised. Not only 
did I get prompt action, but Wash- 
ington handled the correspondence in 
1 highly intelligent and helpful man- 
ner 
Now I do not 
number for aspirin. 
W. D. Linpsey, 


Vice-President, Oswald Advertising 


want any priority 


Philadelphia. 


Agency, Inc., 
vy iy? 


REMEMBRANCE ADVERTISING 

To tHe Eprror: Due to drastic cuts 
in our advertising budget, the writer 
felt it both vital and necessary to 
keep up some form of contact with 
our customers. This is being accom- 
plished through the use of advertising 
novelties such as “Penlites” (pocket 
flashlight) and good pencils. 

O. A. REITER, 

Sales Promotion and Advertising 

Manager, The Hotstream Heater 


Company, Cleveland. 
=~ we 
CONSTRUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


To tHe Eprror: Below we quote 
1 paragraph from a recent letter we 
received from one of our clients. It 
refers to an ad roughed out some 
months ago, and expresses an atti- 
indus- 


tude relating to present-day 


trial advertising which we believe is 
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deserving of wide appreciation. The 


paragraph follows: 


I really feel that these days every ad 
should be given the test, “Will it help 
to win the War? I know you feel the 
same way, and I am hoping that you can 
give this particular ad a twist along the 
right lines. We don’t want to drag the 
war in by the heels, nor simply preach 
to our audience. I wish we could do some- 
thing constructive in this ad and I know 
you will give it serious thought 


The letter was over the signature 
of C. W. Kalbfus, advertising man- 
ager of Elliott Company, Jeannette, 
Pa. 

W. E. 
Peterson & Kempner, Inc., 


New York. 


PETERSON, 


, VF 


CONSERVING LIGHT 

To tHe Eprror: Perhaps you might 
be interested in the attached poster 
which we have placed in several con- 


sprcuous places in our ofhices. We 


have also placed a copy in the hands 
of each of our employes. 
Here is a case of an advertising 
agency advertising to itself! ' 
H. L. FisHer, 
President, Rickard and Company 
New York 


a we 


SPEEDING SHIPMENTS 

To tHe Eprror: We are using 
these 
shipments. 


subcontracting 
good. Ii 


you like the idea, pass it on—and we 


labels on our 
Comment is 


are not interested in credit for it. In 
cidentally, it is surprising to see how 
much easier it is to work on offens: 





IS MATERIAL FOR 
OFFENSE 


THIS 


It Is Already Years Late. Let’s Not 
Do Anything to Delay It Further! 


TROJAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
INC. 


TROY, N. Y. 











than on defense. The difference in 


state of mind makes the job run 
We recommend it heartil\ 
Paut E. WHITNEY, 


President, Trojan Manufacturing 


smoother. 


Company, Inc., Troy, N. ¥ 
vvyegy 
RESEARCH NEEDED 
To tHe Eprror: 
The Copy Chasers. 
Those of us who date back to th 


Here’s one to 





boas 
wit DAVLICHT Away 





WE HAVE 43 minvows THAT FLOOD A LARGE 


TH DAYLIGHT... BUT... s—Ss 
PART OF THE OFFICE WITH D 600! <== 
OUR ANNUAL LIGHT BILL 1S NEARLY - 


DONT Buty LIGHTS WHEN vOURE 
AT LUCA... GONE HOME, 


st 





DONT FORGET TO TURN 
_€7C, OFF THE waswhoow LignT f 


PuT OuT Li6HTS You PONT NEED! 
YOUR COOPERATION WILL SAVE MONEY... WHICH (6 TO VOUR 
ADWANTAGE ... FOR EYCESSIVE OVERHEAD EFFECTS ALL OF Uh / 
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AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 


will Win the War! 





Aircraft production is today the most impor- 
tant job of American industry. Our very exist- 
ence depends on our ability to darken the skies 
in many parts of the globe with swarms of 
warplanes. This is not a job for the future. 
It is a job for NOW! 


America’s engine and airplane builders are 
working twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week. And practically every operation in the 


manufacture of engines and planes is done 


with metal-working equipment. It is beyond, 


a question therefore that the utmost importance 
attaches to the speeding up of machining and 
fabricating operations in each plant turning out 
warplanes. The high-speed production of 
these planes depends entirely on the methods 
and practices devised by the aircraft manu- 
facturers themselves and the builders of metal- 


working equipment. 


In the light of the present it is certain that the 
Sth Annual Aircraft Production Number of 
MACHINERY coming in July will contain the 
most important and timely collection of infor- 
mation on aircraft manufacturing practice ever 
published. It will deal primarily with the ways 
and means of speeding up aircraft production 
and will demonstrate how mass production has 
not only been attained but by example will 
show how it can be increased. This informa- 
tion should make July MACHINERY one of the 
most essential aids to the Victory Program that 
could possibly be devised. 


In your advertising in the Aircraft Production 
Number we urge you to illustrate and describe 
how the equipment you manufacture is now or 
can be used to add even more speed to the 
aircraft production program. Such information 


is vital to victory. 


MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., New York City 








MACHINERY | 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS Publishers 140-448 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 
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horse and buggy days know that 
the whip and socket were always on 
the right side of the vehicle and this 
was likewise the driver’s side of the 
seat. 

We assume, of course, that the com- 
ponent parts of this advertiser’s prod- 
uct are not subject to such reversals, 
which might make the finished article 
interior. 

All of which goes to show that we 
read some of the advertisements in the 
ndustrial publications. 

W. D. SHANNON, 
Norwood Works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Company, Norwood, O. 

vyv¥y? 
MORE BRASS TACKS 
To rue Eprror: The editorial in 
vour March issue, entitled “Usefulness 
Should Be Keynote of Advertising,” 
was just as useful as the campaign 


examples you quoted. 


Yo ov Des 
ore 


SeawiEds OTERL TeRTES « COLD FrmtbeEe Baer 
SPAUHLEDS STETES + S00 AUNOT STEELE + SOTEL OOP 
(OUD HOLLER STEW 2aD SeETT) - wheeeD STEN TeermS 


So long as we can show buyers how 
to order properly (note attached), 
anyone’s advertising can be made more 
useful. 

Certainly, advertising “how our 
gadget is winning the war,” will never 
win the war. Let’s have more “brass 
tacks.” 

BERNARD DOLAN, 
Advertising Manager, Peter A. Frasse 


and Co., Inc., New York. 
, Vw 


REAL GOOD 

To THE Eprror: 
the “bible”’ 
articles, “Photographing Workers in 
“Advertising Sells 


Defense Bonds,” in the March issue are 


Your magazine is 
of our department. The 


War Plants” and 


right up our alley. 
Bruce LINDEKE, 
Public Relations Department, Cannon 
Electric Development Company, 
Los Angeles. 
, Vv FV 
PROMOTES USE OF MAIL 

To tHe Eprror: The war effort, 
the rationing program, and the need 
tor conservation will cause many com- 
panies to curtail personal selling and 
to restrict the traveling of their men 
to more limited territories. 

This set us to thinking about the 
service that the mails could perform 
in saving mileage and still maintain- 
ing contact with customers and pros- 
pects. Mail advertising can show and 
describe new products; tell people how 
to make machinery and equipment 
last longer; supply service informa- 
tion and technical help to speed war 
production; advise them quickly how 
to meet new situations brought about 
by priorities, allocations, or regula- 
tions; collect past due accounts; an- 
nounce changes in terms, prices, and 
styles; search out new markets; sur- 
vey buying habits or preferences; and 
help manufacturers of scarce products 
hold on to customer good will. 

Out of this reasoning we developed 
a new slogan and the design for a 
poster stamp to encourage the use of 
the mails to conserve mileage. 

To put the idea across swiftly and 
make business more mail-conscious, we 
ire distributing poster stamps to our 
friends across the nation. It is our 
hope that they will use them freely, 
so that all business may be reminded 
to “Save the Miles and Use the Mails.” 

Ropert F. HELLER, 
Treasurer, Beaumont, Heller & 
Sperling, Reading, Pa. 


Industrial Advertisers 
Join Armed Forces 


Galen Snow, president, Snow, Bates & 
Orme, Inc., Springfield, Mass., has been 
called to active duty by the War Depart- 
ment, and will be stationed at the Spring- 
field Armory. In his absence, Joseph D 
Bates, Jr., vice-president and director, 
will assume full direction of client service 
and new business. J. Harold Cahalin will 
be in charge of the art, production, and 
space departments 

R. C. Rudisill, editor of “Exide News,” 
published by Electric Storage Battery 
Company for its dealers, has been com 
missioned a Naval lieutenant, senior 
grade, and stationed in Philadelphia as 
assistant to the port commander 

Lieut. James C. Bjorkholm, copywriter 
in -the advertising department, Heil 
Company, Milwaukee, has reported for 
service at Camp Wolters, Tex. 

Carleton G. Ketchum, vice-president, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
and president of Ketchum, Inc., institu 
tional fund-raising company, has beer 
commissioned a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Air Forces, where he heads the 
field unit of the Officers Procurement and 
Appointment section. He has _ bee 
granted an indefinite leave of absence 
from the agency, and his duties have 
been taken over by Norman MacLeod 
vice-president 


1941 Manufactures Census 
Will Not Be Taken 


With passage last month of the Second 
War Powers Bill by congress, the 1941 
Census of Manufactures was shelved by 
a provision giving the Secretary of Com 
merce power, at the direction of the 
President, to dispense with or curtail any 
regular census as a war emergency act 
That portion of the funds provided 11 
the 1942 fiscal year budget for the work 
has been reappropriated by the Budget 
Bureau toward completion of the Six 
teenth Decennial Census Whether 
Manufactures Census will be taken for 
1943 depends upon the war situation at 
that time 

The war legislation does not change 
the legal status of the Biennial Census 
of Manufactures, and bill $.1627 whic! 
would place it on a five-year basis (Se« 
IM, Nov. ‘41, p. 15), is still reposing 1 
the House Census Committee, with nm 
apparent desire on part of Rep. Guy I 
Moser, chairman, to move it 

Many of the personnel of the Bureai 
of the Census are being transferred t 
the War Production Board which has 
its own statistical organization. Dr. Verg 
D. Reed, assistant census director, has 
been given a leave of absence to join the 
WPB as chief of the industrial branch o! 


its statistical division 


Westinghouse Ad Aids 
Civilian Defense 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Cc 


is running an advertisement in the news 
papers of selected cities addressed to thos 
who ask, “What Can I Do to Help Figh 
the War?” The advertisement uses off 
cial information from government offices 
and civilian organizations to instruc 
readers on how they can codperate in ti 
war effort 

Mention of Westinghouse is limited t 
the signature 
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HOW YOU CAN PROFIT BY 
USING THIS INFORMATION 


Our purpose in preparing these books is to aid advertisers 
write helpful, and thereby effective, advertising copy. 
This is a major responsibility, since we serve an industry 
that spearheads the successful prosecution of the war. 

You undoubtedly have specialized information about 
your own products that will help construction men. Thou- 
sands of engineers and contractors are facing problems 
they could solve more quickly if they knew what you know. 

Advertising is the quickest and cheapest way to tell 
them! 

This type of “service” advertising will do much more 
than help win the war. It will build long-standing accept- 
ance for your products. In fact, it’s even easier to stress 
the merits of your products while you’re explaining how 
to use them most efficiently. 

Whether you can freely distribute your products now 
or not, you want to protect your position in the post war 
future. For then, as now, engineered construction will 
play a dominant role in our economy. Then, as now, engi- 
neers and contractors will be'specifying, approving and 
buying your products. 

So, if you’re concerned about “what to say” in your 
advertising, consider how you can help yourself by help- 
ing your customers and prospects. Chances are the books 
pictured elsewhere in this advertisement will help you do 
it. Order them by sending the coupon today. 


. 2 SEND For THESE FREE sooxterts ropay! 

























FACTS ON CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
* * * 


Market: Engineered construction for 1942 
estimated to total more than $8,000,000,- 
000, not including offshore Army and 
Navy bases, camps and installations. 


Combined paid circulation: 55,107 
Extra readers (combined): More than 100,000 


Types of readers: 1. Consultants (architec- 
tural and engineering firms) 2. Owner’s 
Staff Engineers— Public and Private 
(Federal Engineers — 8,485 combined) 3. 
Contractors 


Coverage of buying factors: General — more 
than 95% of all engineered construction 
projects of $500,000 or over. Based on 
actual subscriber checks. 


Specific .example — On 650 Federaliy 
financed war plants (costing $1,122,000,- 
000) buying factors were reached like 


this: 
BUYING FACTORS a 
Consultants: (architectural and 
engineering firms) ........ 944% % 
SE kr edevcceocesnven 100% 
Federal Engineers .......... 100% 


Operating Company Engineers 84% 


Following @ moving market: Engineers and 
contractors move constantly from job to 
job and from one tyve of job to another. 
Address and classification changes re- 
quested by subscribers totaled 24,196 for 
both magazines in 1942. 


Cost: Less than %¢ per paid subscriber. 











M< RAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 est 42nd Street - New York, N. Y. 



















A. E. PAXTON, Manager 


Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me: 


0) “Advertising That Meets Today’s Needs and Builds For 
Tomorrow.” : 


(1) “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want To 
Know About Building Products.” 


1) “Construction Men Tell What They Want To Know About 
Equipment.” 


Name ...... ee oe D6 dla aks var nie 






Company ... yi cke eee Release ean hae aha ke eee 





II ir SINE oe Maine 
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The Seven Ways 


leave the thread protectors on the 
pipes until the pipes were on the der- 
rick floor, or just don’t give a damn. 
He shows what Reed is doing, through 
advertising, to help thwart this bit of 
sabotage due to ignorance and care- 
lessness, and what his campaign is do- 
ing to maintain good will by helping 
to eliminate an irritating customer-re- 
lations problem. 

One of the major points I'd like to 
get across is illustrated by two exhib- 
its from the “Guide;” recent adver- 
tisements run by competitors, the Wal- 
worth Company [See IM, March, °42, 
p. 106] and the Crane Co. [See IM, 
Sept., "41, p. 30]. We have heard of 
manufacturers who are doing little or 
no advertising right now because the 
only thing they can think of that 
makes sense is already being done by 
a competitor. Gentlemen, this is no 
time for an advertising man to hold 
back because of his desire to be orig- 
inal. As these advertisements illus- 
trate there are many different ways of 
doing the same thing. Crane, appar- 
ently having a more detailed story 
on piping maintenance, describes and 
offers Shop Bulletins in its advertising. 
Walworth, on the other hand, has a 
brief maintenance story on the regrind- 
ing of valves. So they pack it right 
into their advertising, thus dishing out 
useful information which can _ help 
right then and there. 

Incidentally, a block of copy in that 
Walworth ad gives us opportunity to 
say things about some types of adver- 
tising appearing currently which we 
would otherwise hesitate to say. | 
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THIS IS OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR 

This year marks the 100th anniver 
sary of the founding of our company, 
and we had a nice series of ‘institutional’ 
ads in mind to tell you about it. We 
hope you saw the first one, which ap 
peared in the January trade publications 
Needless to say, that ad was prepared 
before December 7, 1941, and things 
have happened since then 

Advertising is conceded to be the 
most economical means of telling a mes 
sage to the greatest number of people, 
and in this period of Priority Production 
we feel that it is the duty of Walworth 
idvertising to coOperate in a _ national 
program of Salvage, Simplification, Spec- 
fication, and Substitution 


So we scrapped the “institutional” ads 
we had planned for our centennial year, 
and present a series of ads which we 
think will help valve and fitting users 
get more service from their existing Wal 
worth material and thereby permit the 
output of our five plants to be used to 
the best advantage for Victory in the 
great national effort 


To which thousands of harassed busi- 
ness paper readers would say “Amen, 
Brother.” 

As I said in the beginning, many 
of these fundamentals are known to 
you. I’m kicking them around here in 
the hopes that you can get: some new 
ideas for using these exhibits and ex- 
periences to help change the viewpoint 
of your company heads. 

Do your company officers really un- 
derstand what industrial advertising 
must do if it’s to attain its full use 
as an aid to the war effort? 

Many do not, so let me tell you a 
story of how one advertising manager 
of a large industrial concern used a 
single device to instruct his Board of 
Directors on this vital viewpoint. 

To change the Board’s habit of 
thinking of advertising as being syn- 
onomous with sales, he scratched the 
word “advertising” off the blackboard 
and said, “Gentlemen, we’re not going 
to talk about advertising, as such. 
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The trend in advertising copy is illustrated by these two campaigns. It took business paper publishers four years to progress through several steps from the ABP monogram 
the spread promoting the association's book "A Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising"; whereas the sudden entrance of the U. S. into war changed in a month's j 
Walworth campaign from one originally designed as a series of pretty “institutional ads to one disseminating useful information on how to get the most service out of 


Let’s devote this meeting to a dis 
cussion of this topic: ‘A means of ge/ 
ting information from where it is to 
where it is needed.’” He explained 
that Uncle Sam could conscript a man 
and tell him to fight, that he could 
conscript an industrial plant and con 
vert it 100 per cent to war goods pro 
duction, but that the data files which 
every Company possesses contain valu 
able information which must be trans 
mitted speedily and accurately from 
where it is, out to that production line 
where it will do some good . . . that 
this must be done by every company 
in the land possessing such informa- 
tion, before the men and the plants 
can be fully mobilized! 

Further to clarify this simple but 
important fact, the advertising mana 
ger drew this very simple chart [See 
illustration]. “In normal times as 
well as in wartime,” said this adver 
tising manager to his Board, “part of 
the job of our advertising is to trans 
mit information about our products, 
their uses, and their maintenance, 
from where it is in our data files out 
to where it will either sell our goods 
or insure their proper use on the pro 
duction line. Normally we have four 
vehicles of communication: Sales and 
Service, Industrial Exhibits, Industrial 
Clinics, and Advertising, as illustrated 
on this chart. 

“Over the years we have evolved 
reasonably scientific balance of effort 
and expenditure through these fou 
channels, so that we can depend up 
Sales and Service to cover a certain se: 
ment of that production line; up 
the Industrial Exhibits to cover 
larger segment, though not so th 
oughly; Industrial Clinics to cover 
small section, just the technical n 
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A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG 





REACHES INTO ALL INDUSTRY 





Some of the appeals used by publishers claim the coverage of engineers in 
various arbitrary sectors of industry such as 





Metal Working 


Process 


Basic Power 


Such claims are true as far as they go but each does not admit that a// such activity is 


the natural field of a mechanical engineer. 


needs the services of a mechanical engineer. 


mechanical engineer. 


\.S.M.E. circulation contains only mechanical engi- 
neers (membership requirement). Thus when you buy 
space to reach mechanical engineers, only in an A.S.M.E. 
publication do you get full concentration. Only in an 
\.S.M.E. publication do you get an approach along their 
customary professional channels—a real prestige approach 


at no extra Cost. 


[he mechanical engineers who receive and use the 
\.S.M.E. CATALOG are the men 


effort and research are responsible for the 


whose combined 


standards and codes which govern the practice 
of engineering in 


industry. 


[heir work also 
has a direct bearing 


on many of the 


engineered products 
which are manu- 
taccured and used. 


S.M.E. activities 
continually stimu- 


this work. 


oday, we find that alert producers recog- 
nize the leadership role which the mechani- 
c ngineering profession is playing in the 
Ww.’ production effort. In order to contrib- 
utc directly to this through the profession, 
t are advertising directly to A.S.M.E. 
n ers who are responsible for the pur- 
Che, Operation and maintenance of equip- 


n constantly required for production. 
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Any industrial enterprise, using machinery, 


So practically all industry is the field of a 


If you want to place vital product information before 
the engineers throughout industry, who are identified 
as the leading ones through their association with the 
A.S.M.E., you can do it most efficiently aud economically 
by placing your material in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 


Compilation of the 1943 Edition (32nd Annual Volume) 
is now actively under way. Why not decide to include 
YOUR catalog in this coming issue? 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


New York, 


29 West 39th Street 
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and Advertising to cover 
most of it. That advertising beam 
should, of course, be broken up into 
a number of separate beams, each con- 
veying a different kind of information 
about our products and their uses to 


different men in the many different 


oft course: 


occupational groups out there on that 
production line. 
“But this is war. 
pened to those four vehicles of com- 
Well, we've lost some 


And what’s hap- 


munication? 
of our Sales-Service people to the draft. 
Others have gone out on special as- 
signments on special wartime produc- 
tion jobs. Some have left for bigger 
jobs elsewhere. And the rest are 
breaking their hearts to do the service 


job that must be done today. Thus, 
Sales-Service, while still out there 
pitching, has been curtailed. So we'll 


draw one dotted line through that. 
[ See chart. ] 

“Industrial Exhibits are out. We'll 
draw two dotted lines through that. 
We don't 
men, or the time, nor do the produc- 


have the equipment, the 


tion people have the time to come and 
see. 

“The applies to 
Clinics. So we'll put a dotted ‘X’ 


same Industrial 
through that one, too. 

“The only means of getting the im- 
portant information, the valuable 
‘know how’ in our data files, out of 
the production line where it’s needed 
today—the only vehicle left 
paired, or which can be enlarged, is 


unim- 


Advertising. 

“And what's happened to that pro- 
duction line? As indicated by the 
dotted lines, each shift is today a big- 
ger shift, working harder. More men 
on it and each man working faster. 
On top of that, most of industry has 


So that produc- 


tion line in terms of men and ma- 


gone to three shifts. 


chines; in terms of work hours; in 
terms of terrifically exaggerated, in- 
tensified problems of production and 
maintenance, is almost four times 
larger than it was a few years ago. 
“Yet we have left but one means 
of getting our help to the ‘front line’ 
of war production. How can we pos- 
sibly do it without making greater 
and better use of that one unimpaired 
Adver- 


vehicle of communication, 


tising?”’ 
Yes, it got the budget OKed for 
But it got 


him something bigger than that. It 


this advertising manager. 


brought to his company heads a new 
importance of 


appreciation of the 
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Reprints of Article on 
Censorship Regulations 
Now Available 


@ BECAUSE of the many requests 
for extra copies of the article, 
“Application of Censorship and 
Military Regulations to Adver- 
tisers’ Copy,’ which appeared in 
the March issue, a six-page reprint 
has been made and is now avail- 
able at 5c per copy. Order enough 
copies for every member of your 
organization engaged in advertis- 
ing, house organ, and publicity 
work. 





good advertising to their country and 
to their company. 

And now to get back to the title 
again. Here, in conclusion, let me list 
those seven ways to get started on the 
kind of advertising that will help 
the saboteur: 

1, Carefully examine your com- 
pany’s data files, with an eye to dis- 


thwart “Ignorance,” 


covering information which needs to 


be transmitted quickly, accurately, 


and economically to the users of 
products or services like yours. 


2. Find out 


sales-service departments are doing to 


what your sales or 
help customers solve new problems. 

3. STUDY YOUR COMPANY’S 
“COMPLAINT” FILES. 
a number of complaints indicating ig- 
norance of how to maintain your prod- 


If you find 


uct or ignorance of its limitations or 
uses, perhaps your advertising should 
set about to straighten out such mis- 
conceptions. 

4, Study what other manufactur- 
ers are doing to make their copy use- 
ful, informative, and practical today. 

5. Get out in the field and deter- 
mine, by intimate contact, what the 
actual current problems of your cus- 
tomers are; which of them your prod- 
uct or service or specialized knowl- 
edge can help to solve. 

6, Study the editorial pages of the 
strong business papers that are pub- 
lished to help your customers and pros- 
pects. 

7, Paste this creed in your hat: 
“However I start, I will do my best to 
produce the kind of 
advertising that will help fight this 
war, and help build a sound founda- 
tion for future business, by transmit- 


business paper 


ting important information ‘from 


where it is to where it is needed!’ ” 
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Long-Range Viewpoint 


tial long-term nature of the industria 
purchases and uses of goods that th 
honor, integrity, and reputation of th 
seller—and the buyer’s justified belie? 
in them—are so important. 


There is nothing that can replac 


them. Faith in them is essential 
industrial decision at all times an 
especially so in these times. The post 


ing of bonds will not replace then 
as it does in the contracting industry 
The machines and materials of the 
industrial producers are used under 
s®© many varying conditions and are 
always used beyond the jurisdiction 
of the maker so that he cannot post 
bonds for them. The responsibility 
cannot be transferred to some outside 
supervision because it cannot be cov 
ered by specifications. That is why the 
reputation of the manufacturer of 
industrial goods and especially the be- 
lief of purchasers in that reputation, 
constitute in themselves a great value 
to the nation in the saving of man- 
hours today and in the future. We 
customarily think of reputations as 
being of value only to the possessor. 
As in the case of great presidents, and 
great generals, great industrial names 
are also of enormous value to the na- 
tion at war. 

Faith in the good name of the sell 
ers make prompt and clear decisions 
possible on the part of the buyer. It 
that faith vanished our industry would 
be under an enormous handicap now 
and in the future. Although the loss 
would be most acutely felt by the 
possessor of a good name, the damage 
in lost man-hours to the nation as 4 
whole might well be the more impor- 
tant. To the long-range viewpoint 
in current advertising, this is especial 
ly important. Like so many long-term 
benefits, reputation is in large part a 
by-product of effective and successful 
short-term operation. “The invisible 
thing called a good name is made up 
of the breath of many that speak well 
of you.” 

In the ordinary operations of bi 
ness, advertising, the salesman, the 
buyers, and the operating men 1 
quently talk about the seller’s prod 
When the seller is no longer selling 
his product, there are no short-te:™ 
operations from which the long-te'™ 
benefit can stem. This is particula y 
important to those who now or in | '¢ 











USINESS AVAILAE 
AR-TIME MARKETS 
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HEATING, PIPING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


This important war-time market is purchase-controlled by con- 
sulting engineers; engineers in charge of mechanical services in 
war production plants, in other essential industries, in Govern- 
ment services, and in hospitals and other vital institutions and 
buildings; and by contractors who have also converted to war- 
time heating, piping and air conditioning work. Some of this KEY 
GROUP specify only; other specify and purchase; others 
specify, purchase, install and supervise maintenance. Thorough 
coverage of all factors is obtained by advertising each month in 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 





WARM AIR HEATING 
AND SHEET METAL 


Warm air heating and sheet metal dealer-contractors purchase-con- 


! . . 
trol this war-time market. Previously they made all types of warm 


air heating installations, and handled residential and industrial sheet 

metal jobs. Today, converted to war work, they handle the warm 

air heating installations going into the homes for war workers, into 
barracks, etc.—also maintenance of warm air heating plants 
villian homes—also industrial sheet metal work of war-time 
e. Many are manufacturing sheet metal articles for the war 
im. They purchase all the products they require. Market 
ge of this KEY GROUP is secured by monthly advertising 
YERICAN ARTISAN, 
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future will no longer be able to sell 
their standard products under sufh 
cient priority and must, therefore, 
convert their production to something 
that is of no interest to their custom 
ers of markets now, and will not be 
in the future. Although their plants 
may be humming, although they may 
even manage to maintain their capital, 
deprec iate 


their reputation — will 


through lack of activity. To main 
tain it, there will be only two available 
means: first, continuing to have their 
salesmen attempt to see their custom 
ers and prospects and in one way or 
inother be of service to them. Pres- 
ently, if transportation conditions be- 
come more and more critical, this may 
well prove to be impossible. The sec- 
ond is to continue to call on custom- 
ers and prospects with advertising and 
make that advertising of service to the 
users of the product. In these cases, 
advertising presently may become the 
only available means for maintaining 
1 reputation, 

In these cases, the primary benefits 
of the advertising to the advertiser is 
1 long-range benefit, but it can be 
of most service in this connection if 
it is of short-term benefit to the user 
of the advertiser’s product It can 
do this by furnishing more and better 
information about the use of the ad- 
vertiser’s 


product, about prev enting 


abuse ot it, and about how best to 
maintain it. 

Advertising can do many of these 
things with the expenditure of fewer 
man-hours that would be required for 
the same services if they were to be 
performed by the word-of-mouth. In 
conserving man-hours—even if it were 
to consume some critical materials— 
it serves the interests of the nation 


at war, as well as the long-range inter- 


Even if paper, 


est of the advertiser. 
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An interesting camera study during the forum session of the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference. Stuart G. Phillips, left, treasurer, Dole Valve 
Company, m.c., listens attentively to a speaker while three others prepare their summaries, including Dr. Vergil D. Reed, assistant direct 
Census Bureau, Washington; Kingsley L. Rice, president,* "Power Plant Engineering’; 





ink, zinc, and copper become enor- 
mously critical, the saving their use 
can effect in machine-hours, man- 
hours, and the materials used in war 
production should greatly outweigh 
man-hours and material that such ad- 
vertising requires. 

That reputations do depreciate by 
the mere passing of time is not recog- 
nized by all. In so-called normal 
times, the maintenance of reputation 
is a by-product of its use, as I have 
pointed out. Unfortunately, reputa- 
tions, when they are not being used, 
There is 
no storage grease for idle reputation. 
Words make it and the lack of words 


“Reputation demands 


cannot be put in cosmoline. 


will ruin it. 
words; only renown can be content 
But no busi- 


Ford has 


renown; but the Ford Motor Company 


with men’s judgments.” 
ness has. renown. Henry 
has only reputation. 

There is no way now of setting up 
a depreciation reserve for the detri- 
mental effect of lack of use on a repu- 
tation. The income tax authorities 
cannot countenance such a_ reserve 
because there is no way of determin- 
ing the value of a reputation nor its 


All the yard- 


sticks that have ever been devised for 


rate of loss of value. 


measuring the value of a reputation 
seems to be made of rubber or of ice. 
They are either the kind that anyone 
can stretch for his purpose or the 
kind that melt in the slightest heat 
of controversy. Suffice it to say that 
reputations are so valuable that they 
are invaluable. 

In some ways, it is not proper to 
use the word depreciation in this con- 
nection because it is generally associat- 
ed with loss of value through use, al- 
though the time factor also has a 
bearing on it. Reputations, like ma- 


chines, lose value because of the de- 








and Walther. Buchen, president, The Buchen Company 


velopment of new and better ma 


chines. This is obsolescence. Setting 
up an obsolescence reserve is, however, 
even more difficult than setting up a 
Although arbi 


trary standards have been set for de 


depreciation reserve. 


termining depreciation rates, no stand- 
ards have yet been arrived at for de- 
termining obsolescence rates. 

The difficulties of setting up depre- 
ciation or obsolescence reserves for the 
loss of reputation are, however, prob- 
ably not worth considering very seri- 
ously. Even in the eighteenth cen 
tury, there was a saying, “A lost good 
name is ne’er retrieved.” Not a re 
serve, but maintenance, is the proper 
recourse. Advertising is now a more 
important means of doing that than 
ever before, because the usual main- 
tenance provided by sales and _ sales 
men is diminishing and may soon 
be gone. Advertising can provide this 
maintenance in the long-range interest 
of the advertiser and near-term inter- 
est of the nation by showing product 
users how to avoid abuse of the prod- 
uct, how to use it more effectively, 


This re- 


quires more than information. It re- 


how to make it last longer. 


quires informative persuasion. And 
/ 


5 


informative persuasion—not only 
seminated information—is the essence 
of industrial selling and advertising 
in its great functon of getting more 
production—in each plant and in che 
nation—for a minimum of man-hours. 


Requests Return of Empty Containers 


The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com; 
Easton, Pa., has issued a postcard a 
for the return of empty erusti 
bottles, for which it offers to pay 
cents each in defense stamps, 
stamps for the postage paid by s 
The card states that the source of 1 
for use in producing these bottles 4s 
been cut off, and that substitute 6 
are in the process of development 
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“Beat the Promise” 


The Copy Chasers insis¢ that if you 
don’t regularly read Factory or aren’t 
on Al Staehle’s promotion list, you 
write Al immediately for a reprint of 
the article on RCA’s “Beat the Prom- 
se’ program appearing in the March 
issue, [ See page 28.] 

If you read “OK As _ Inserted,” 
you're presumably an advertising man, 
ind as an advertising man you are 
both qualified and in a position to do 
—within your sphere of influence— 
what some people with rare intelli- 
gence, rare initiative, and rare talent 
have done for RCA. The reprint will 
show ycu how. 

Briefly: The objective of the pro- 
gram is to “beat the delivery promise 
on all war orders, and to accomplish 
this objective with the maximum con- 
servation of critical materials, ma- 
chine time, floor space, and man- 
power.” That reads like a job for 
management to handle—but it isn’t, 
lone; it’s a sales promotion job if 
there ever was one, and if you have 
the brains and the imagination to 
tackle it for your firm, it’ll be the 

‘t important sales promotion job 
you ever engaged in. 

low the program was so developed 
is to earn the endorsement of union 

rs—and how both group effort 


individual enterprise were encour- 
ged—you'll read in Factory. A Sig- 
Corps order for many thousands 


idio and sound units was deliv- 


one year early. Another for 
+ 0 units was finished sixteen 
hs ahead of schedule. 36,872 
ruct suggestions came in from 
\ rs inside of three months—an 


ge of nearly two per worker. 


ek af week, RCA beats the 


INOUSTRi 


Internal Promotion to 


Increase Production . . . Advertising for 
the Distributor . . . A Copywriting Tip . . . Shorter Copy 


promise. And you have advertising 
largely to thank—advertising fo the 
workers. 

Now we know plenty of manage- 
ment men and advertising men who 
would never inaugurate such a pro- 
gram. They'd laugh it off as “kid 
stuff” (which a lot of it is, and good, 
too) . .. or they'd sit back and ex- 
plain they were “doing OK as it is” 

. or they’d fret about the union... 
or they’d be too damned lazy 
but let us tell you this: 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 


@ THE COPY CHASERS base 
their criticism of industrial ad- 
vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 


1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 


2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 


4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser—but 
nothing exaggerated, nothing 
boastful, nothing the sales- 
man himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-why.” 
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If you are interested in winning this 
war... if you have any vision, im- 
agination, and energy if you are 
an advertising man worth anything 
at all . . . you'll go to work foda) 
selling your company (or clients) to 
BEAT THE PROMISE! 

To Thomas F. Joyce, advertis- 
ing director, RCA, and Ed Jones, 
RCA engineering products ad 
manager, goes our sincere “E” 
for excellence. 


What Do You Say to Distributors? 


That question is bothering hundreds 
of sales managers and advertising 
managers. 

Some distributors are doing poor 
business. Little war work in the area 
—or many of the orders they would 
normally get being placed direct. 

Other distributors are flooded with 
orders—and can’t get deliveries. 

How do you go about “selling” dis- 
tributors who either have no business 
or are begging for shipments? It’s 
a tough spot for a salesman. 

In fact (the situation has its amus- 
ing side) never before have so many 
sales managers acknowledged, in ef- 
fect, the function of advertising as 
they have recently, in turning to ad- 
vertising as a means of placating im- 
patient distributors. 

Often, and too often, the solution 
to the problem seems to be to write 
a self-conscious ad about remember- 
ing Pearl Harbor and the government 
comes first and we’re doing our best. 

The distributor knows that. Nat- 
urally, when he sees your salesman, 
if he has orders to place, he acts tough 
and puts on the pressure—but that’s 
just an act. He knows you're in a 
jam—dojng the best you can—he’s 
just hoping you'll think he’s maddest, 
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THE “GUIDE” DEMONSTRATES: 
LF you use advertising to 


one That good business paper advertising 
is like good business paper editing. The “transmit important information 





needs of the readers determine the text of 
Kditorials and Aditorials alike. 


two That in war time as well as normal needed.” FREE “Guide To 
U 


times business papers are read for specifi 
information, not for fun. The chemical en Effective War-Time Advertising” 
gineer reads his business paper for informa 


tion concerning chemical engineering; not will help you do this 
‘ ‘ . 
just engineering. The grocery chain store 


from where it is to where it is 


manager reads /is publication for help on 


grocery chain problems; not just grocery; - DE”) 
not just chain. £ “Gul forn Not, 
(FROM TH iE CAN ALL FIGH? 


three [hat useful editorials and useful ad 
vertisements are read even more intensively © 
in war time and with the heightened 





hope of finding information that will help 


solve seriously ageravated business problems 


four That platitudes, boasts, and ullsup 
ported claims, neve) popular with readers, 


are today a sure source of irritation 


five | hat editors and advertisers alike must 
keep in constant and intimate touch with 
the fields they serve or sell, so that their mes 
sages can change with the readers’ problems 
and with their ability to help solve those 


pre »blems. 


six That each business paper offers the op 
portunity to talk specifically to its particulan 
group of readers, with the full assurance 
that they will be interested in your mes 
sages and that they will be able to unde) 


stand and act upon them. 


seven Ihat business paper readers would 
rather see your advertising plain and use 
ful than “purty” and less substantial. They 
are wary of advertising that looks more 


promotuonal” than informative 


eight [hat there are at least seven simple 
ways to get started. They are not “pat 
answers. All call for some sound thinking. 
But time is short. Start now! 
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FIGHT THIS WAR! 





SOME GOOD WAYS TO GET STARTED 
7..CAREFULLY EXAMINE YOUR COMPANY'S DATA FILES, with 


an eve to discovering information which needs to be 
transmitted quickly, accurately, and economically to 
the users of products or services like yours. 


2...FIND OUT WHAT YOUR SALES OR SALES-SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
ARE DOING to help customers solve new problems. 


3...STUDY YOUR COMPANY'S “COMPLAINT” FILES. 1f you find 


a number of complaints indicating ignorance of how 
to maintain your product, or ignorance of its limita- 
tions or uses, perhaps your advertising should set 
about to straighten out such misconceptions. 


4. STUDY WHAT OTHER MANUFACTURERS ARE DOING to make 


their copy useful, informative, and practical today. 


S..GET OUT IN THE FIELD and determine, by intimate 


contact, what the actual current problems of your 
customers are; which of them your product or serv- 
ice or specialized knowledge can help to solve. 


6..STUDY THE EDITORIAL PAGES of the strong business 


papers that are published to help vour customers 
and prospects. 


7...PASTE THIS CREED IN YOUR HAT : 


WS {to 
‘However | start 1 will do my best 


produce the kind of business 
vertising that will help fight this war, 


5 
ind help build a sound foundation for 
‘ . 
by transmitting impor! 


‘from where It Is to 


paper ere 


future business 
tant information 
where it Is needed 


A VERITABLE “WAR ALBUM” 
A SAMPLE OF THE CONTENTS: The “Guide” is only our introduction to a collec- 


« tion of up-to-the-minute case studies that will be 
Follow The Editors And You Can't Go Wrong’ Ae sent to you without cost as they're produced, if 


“Who Reads Business Papers, And Why?” - éD yee = ail — 

“Granted, Advertising Is Like Editing In Normal Times, But This Is War! a Business Papers, = 

‘Mn Editor ‘ielps Fight The ‘Battle Of Production” 2 2. oe ; eS 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York City FREE 


At Advertiser Helps Fi ' inn‘ 

An Editor i wo ee — Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of the new 
$ Industry Plan For The Future . A.B.P. advertising aid, "A Guide to Effective War-Time 

An Advertiser Helps Industry Plan For The Future” Advertising.” 


B 'An Editg 5 Thwart ‘Ignorance,’ The Saboteur’ ' 
“Mt Advertiser Helps Thwart ‘Ignorance,’ The Saboteur’ 2 |. NAME 
h Editor ++\ps Retailers Explain Substitutions In Consumer Goods” 
iL Adver Nelps Retailers Explain Substitutions In Consumer Goods“ POSITION 
Here Are hood Ways To Get Started’ 


INLY 12 OF JHE “GUIDE’S” 90 PAGES OF PRACTICAL HELP) COMPANY 
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4—=The “Gallery” 


so he should get preferential treat- 
ment. That’s just normal distributor 
psychology. 

But he wants some better expres- 
sion of willingness to help him than 
just a statement of your patriotism. 

And the distributor who’s in the 
doldrums—your talk about being up 
to your ears in work just makes him 
sadder. 

Here are some examples of con- 
sumer advertising being devoted to 
the interests of the distributors: 

Morse Chain Company tells the 
market that Morse dealers and dis- 
tributors (as well as sales engineers) 
are “attacking power transmission 
problems to keep your production up 
to war needs.” They are “trained 
power specialists, tried and practical— 
working to fulfill your demands.” 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany dramatizes incidents typical of 
the unusual services that distributors 
are offering during the emergency— 
borrowing a badly-needed cutter from 
another customer is one example. 

Graton & Knight Company also ad- 
vertises the extra services the purchas- 
ing agent can get from his distrib- 
utor—grouping seven of them in one 
spread; saving office detail by bulking 
orders, getting supplies from other 
sources, suggesting improved mainte- 
nance methods, switching from stand- 
irds to specials, etc. All Graton & 
Knight distributors are listed. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

The Bristol Company gives “Typ- 
ical Production Problems That the 
Distributor Has Helped Solve’’ and 
then tells the distributor, “You are 
the strongest link between supply and 
production,” showing him the adver- 
tising it is doing to remind purchas- 
ing agents “of the many ways they 
can be aided if they do more of their 
buying through their local mill sup- 
ply distributor.” 

J. I. Case Company explains that 
the “Lone Light in Antioch,” where 
the “last filling station was closed, 
the last electric sign turned out on 
the main street,” is the implement 
dealer’s store. The dealer, whom Case 
calls “ordnance ofhcer of the food 
front’ had been roused out of bed 
by a farmer needing a hurry-up re- 
pair job. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
explains to the dealer why it is ad- 
vertising to the public products the 
public cannot get. Answer: “We 


want people to want products made 


of steel even though they may be in- 
creasingly dificult to buy—and «& 
keep on wanting them, so that they 
will go out and buy such product 
when they again become easily ob 
tainable. 

“Because we believe that advertis 
ing like this is nothing less than pro: 
perity insurance for the future—bot 
for you and for ourselves—we pla 
to continue it.” 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., illus 
trates to the consumer the many elec 
tric parts available from 253 care 
fully selected distributors. 

Royal Typewriter Company pledges 
to dealers: “Our salesmen will kee; 
right on calling on you . . . to keep 
you supplied with information and 
ideas and materials to help you build 
up other angles of your business. 

“Maybe he'll show you ways to in 
crease your sales of rebuilts 
to better your rental business 
to build up your service department 

or to work up a profitable trad 
in typewriter supplies.” 

Others manufacturers advertising 
their distributors to consumers seen 
to us to be just glorifying them 
American Chain % Cable Company, 
Inc.: “As a company we are proud 
of our afhliations with the mill sup 
ply houses of America. Here are men 
who see above and beyond today’s 
profit. They think and sell in terms 
of Quality. They have built perma 
nent reputations through their spo: 
sorship of first line merchandise.” 

The Allen Company uses gears (set 
Gallery”) to explain the distributors’ 
position in the “continuity of pro 
duction.” 

Re public Steel (¢ or poration al 
tempts to “alibi” for the distributor 
“He’s in a tough spot, too,” and its 
other copy is far less interesting tha 
some of the examples quoted earlie: 

As for advertising fo the distributo 
or dealer, that’s a matter for anoth 
time. Meanwhile, see Page 42 of “A 
Guide to Effective War-Time Adve 
tising” (ABP) for a swell ad by B 
jamin Electric on “How to Maint 


Customer Goodwill.” 


70 Square Inches 


Regarding the use of advertis 
space at a time when paper is sca! 
and information is badly needed: 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron ¢ 
poration superimposes a huge V 01 
a full page picture of its plant. 


American Engineering Comp 
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CASTING... Another major Industrial operation in which 


Buying Specifications are controlled by Metallurgical Engineers 


The modern foundry is operated on an engi- 


neering basis. 


The Metallurgical Engineer has become of 


major importance whether he is located in 
the foundry itself. or in the Engineering or 
Metallurgical Department of the plant oper- 
ating a “captive” foundry. He determines the 
melting. refining and casting practice. He con- 
trols the selection of those materials. equip- 


ment and operations affecting the quality. 


speed and economy of Casting. Every metal- 
producing and metal-working plant has its 
Metallurgical Engineers—although often 
titled Foundry Superintendent— Foundry 
E-ngineer— Metallurgist—Chief Engineer. 
* ok 

METALS AND ALLOYS has over 12.000 
voluntary, paid subscribers in the Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering field. [ts circulation is tops for 


(Quantity —Quality— Market Action for you. 


Vial lls 





Reinhold Publishing Corporation - 330 West 42nd Street - New York City 


M & A means more Markets and Action in Industries and Operations such as these : 


Ferrous and non-ferrous metal-pro- 
duction — Automotive — Aviation — 
Marine—Ordnance— Electrical— Rail- 
Hardware — Machinery — Structural — 


Process Industries Equipment. 


Melting — Casting — Rolling — Drawing 
— Forging— Forming—Heat Treating 
— Machining — Welding — Finishing — 
Inspection — Engineering Design and 
Metal Selection. 
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devotes approx. thirty-four sq. in. to 
the picture of a skier. 
Hubbard and Company 
badly-drawn figure and, in huge let- 
ters, “For dependability buy Hubbard 


offers a 


pole line hardware and construction 
specialties.” That’s all. 

Boorum & Pease Company prints 
a woodcut taking up twenty-six 
inches to show what its office looked 
like 100 years ago. 

Ce, Mts 


picturing 


Filter 


spends about forty sq. in. 


American Ajir 


the analogy between parachute troops 
and air-borne dust. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Company wastes 
half a page showing a newly-hatched 


chicken. 


Copywriting Tip 

Have you been reading the Wash- 
ington news letters many publishers 
(including even McCall’s) are now 
inserting in their magazines—differ- 
ent-color stock, typewriter-type, fre- 
quent That straight- 
from-the-feedbox style is good. Won- 


underscoring? 


der if you can use it. 


How’s Your I. Q.? 


Quiz programs returned to indus- 
trial advertising last month, and they 
are not a bad means of helping the 
reader digest a whole lot of informa- 
tion in one sitting. 

We like 


benefit-to-be-obtained—like “Quiz for 


the titles that suggest a 


fleet operators who want to keep “em 
(Cities Service Oil 


rather than the bald chal- 


rolling” Com- 
panies ) 
“Can you answer these 10 ques- 


(Pressed Steel Tank 


lenge, 
tions?” Com 
pany.) 
Furthermore, there is a difference 
in the way the questions and answers 
ure handled. Cities Service asks, for 
example, “What is the Ride Improv 
“Brother, it’s the 


built. = It 


er?”’ and answers, 


toughest RZrease gun ever 


will grease loaded trucks. It will free 
shackles. It’s 


no fire hazard here! 


the tightest air-oper- 
ated . You'll 
find the Ride Improver at Cities Serv 
ice stations only!” (good copy, by the 
way); while Pressed Steel Tank asks, 
for example, “What company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Hackney 
deep drawn shapes and shells?” and 
answers, ‘Pressed Steel Tank Company. 
They have specialized in the manu- 
facture of seamless deep drawn shells 
and shapes for more than 40 years.” 
Not so much fun 

Link-Belt Company manages to get 


in eight-question quiz into a third of 
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a page. It is a quiz for drives, and 
each question leads to a pat answer 
Silverstreak Silent Chain 
Example: “Are you getting 


favoring 
Drives. 
full machine production?”; answer: 
“Check the rated capacity of your 
machine with actual production out- 
There is no loss of R.P.M when 


put. 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drive is 
used.”” (See “Gallery.” ) 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corpora- 
fion presents another in its series of 
helpful suggestions in the form of 
“right-or-wrong” statements. The 
answers are printed upside-down in 
a corner. 


B. Ff. 


questions, and only one of them leads 


Goodrich Company asks five 


into a sales point—the others test the 
reader’s know ledge of various causes 
of tire wear. The answers are printed 
upside-down. This is the best of the 
group (Cities Service next); so it gets 
one of five monthly awards. 

Charles J. Farran of The Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, Cleve- 
land agency, wrote it, and you'll 
find it nearby. 


Preoccupation with History 


Despite the urgent demands of each 
new day, a few advertisers slipped into 
month, re- 


loath 


perhaps to face the bitter present or 


a reminiscent mood last 


living their tender memories, 


a future that will most certainly be 

bleak 

better. 
B. F. 


the day 


Black”’: 

Yes, for many years, the thrill of a 
train trip to Niagara Falls or anywhere 
else, for that matter, had its dark side 

Railroad passengers could either open the 


unless time 1s made to serve us 


recalls 


Wore 


Sturtevant Company 
“The Bride 


when 


windows and risk a shower of dirt ano 
cinders—or close the windows ard endur: 
a hot, stuffy trip. 


Interesting, Sturtevant, but wha 
about tomorrow? 

The National Bronze and Alumi 
num Foundry Company, with a swel 
story to tell on T-I Aluminum Alloy 
daydreams through part of an ad o1 
“Great Castings of Yesterday”; for ex 
ample, “‘Roden’s (sic) The Thinker. 

The Electro Alloys Company de 
votes an entire page to Thomas Chip 
pendale, a craftsman in wood. 

“Famous Heads that Have I: 
creased Production.” Elias Howe, fo 
one; Unbrako Screw Products, for an 
other. 

“Famous 
and buggy. 

In this advertising series of famous tw 
comes we hesitated to use the Horse ar 
Buggy illustration, because it has been used 
to mean ‘old fashioned.’ There is nothing 
old fashioned about Macallen Mica, but 
there is something held in common by 
Horse and Buggy and by Macallen Mica 

and that is the quality of dependability 

truly, an ‘old fashioned’ but a very es 
sential quality. When you think of Mica 
think of Macallen 
When you think of corn—. (See page 
59.) 

Half an ad F. B. Redington Com- 
pany spends describing a machine it 
made in 1915. 

“A. Lincoln Invented a Steamboat 
in 1848.” Believe it or not, they're 
selling fish—Booth Fisheries Corpora 
tion. 

According to Howard Bros. Mfxg. 
Company, George Washington’s mis- 


Two-Somes.” The hors« 
Read this apology: 


eries at Valley Forge were due to lack 


of cards (textile machines, not gin 
rummy ). 
Niagara Alkali Company, longtime 


dependable source of news from the 


past, tells about the Atlantic Cable 
with these (we think) _ ill-advised 
words: 


As the coil of the first Atlantic 
tretched its bistory-making course thri 
the depth of the ocean between Am« 
and Europe, it became not only a phy 
bond between the continents, but a sy 
bol, as well, of unprecedented progres 
benefit the trade of the world 


Tell that to the Atlantic Fleet! 


On the Brief Side 


enthused 


month, with ¢ 
that 
day should be used to disseminate 
formation, we picked for our winn 


a number of ads bearing an extraor 


Last 


proposition advertising in this 


nary amount of text. 
We did not intend, though, to 
qc y 


up yardage as a measure of 


value; it just happened that way. 
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MODERN INDUSTRY punishes the Postman! 









12,000 
reader responses 


in 14 MONTHS 


Twelve thousand letters, cards and tele- 
grams commenting on editorial articles! 


















ge A record-breaking response for an indus- 
: trial publication, illustrating 


Record-breaking readership! 


ck W hy r4 For fourteen history meking months buying power, than any other industrial publication— 

"in . MODERN INDUSTRY has been is it any wonder that MODERN INDUSTRY has spec- 
digging out, reporting and interpreting facts—tersely, tacularly succeeded? 

m¢ pictorially, vividly — to 50,000 management men who 

he receive the publication and to the 150,000 additional 

: “pass along” readers in the manufacturing industries. 


These are the solid reasons why MODERN INDUSTRY 
was selected by 173 experienced, leading advertisers in 
less than a year and a quarter...reasons why many 


Facts of government action, judicial action, the actions able advertising men today consider that MODERN 
of commissions, federal boards, bureaus, the events INDUSTRY is the biggest industrial advertising value 
and trends in labor, finance, markets, materials, tech- in the field. 


niques, the thousand impacts of war — and their MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


industrial significance. CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Bldg.; CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive; 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Street; LOS ANGELES: 1709 W. 8th Street: 
Hence the intensity, the. intensiveness, with which PHILADELPHIA: 220 South 16th St.; ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes- Haverty Bldg 


MODERN INDUSTRY has been read... the response 
of its management readers... the 12,000 communica- 
the tions received, 


With such readership — plus the fact that MODERN IVA ( 0 ) | p Es }p ) Nf 
INDUSTRY reaches more management men, respon- i Y/ : ofl J 


¢ sibl~ for industrial policy in more manufacturing 


fide eee 





(ORE THAN 50,000 COPIES IN MORE THAN 31,500 PLANTS 











even things up, we looked this month 
for examples of copy that is both in- 
formative and brief. 

The first one we came to was “Ap 
pleton wires are good wires.” Just 
that and “Appleton Wire Works, Inc., 
Appleton, Wisconsin.” Doesn’t qual 
ify. (See 

Solvay Sales Corporation expressed 


“Gallery.” ) 


. 


its intention of being brief: “A 30 


second statement about alkalies that 
may put you years ahead in an im 
portant phase of operation.” But the 
thirty-second reading revealed nothing 
to make us think any special way 
ibout Solvay. 
But here’s one. Not exactly short 
copy, but not long either. Here’s how 
the Ohio Crankshaft 


forms the market about Tocco, under 


( ‘om pany in 


1 photograph of sprockets 


Why 10 minutes? 

Harden them in 1! 2 minutes with thi 
new heat-treatir v process! The incredible 
speed of Tocco Induction Heat Treating 

smashing all sorts of production records 
For ex imple, surface-hardening 14 inch 
sprockets: Where former method required 
10 minutes per sprocket, Tocco hardens 
them in only 14) minutes more than 
ix times as fast! 

“And that isnt all 
ind accuracy of Tocco eliminates rejects 
lue to distortior banishes straighten 
ng and other time-consuming operations 


The electric speed 


localize hardening at the wearing 


urfaces for a tougher structure and longer 


life 

Simple push-button operation with auto 
natic control doesn't require skilled 
labor 
“Tocco machine is a clean, cool, com 
pact unit can be located right in 
issembly lene to cut hauling time It is 
tandard cal ne adapted to peace-time 
productior in a few minutes with proper 
hxtures. Investigate Tocco for faster pro 
luction and better products today! 


In the logotype, Tocco is called 


“World's 


Heat-Treating Process,” and ther’s a 


Fastest, Most Accurate 


thumb-and-push-button hooked up 
with the logotype. Nearby: “Speedy 
electric heat is generated within the 
section te be heat-treated.” 

Writers: W. E. Benninghoff, 
manager, Tocco Division, The 
Ohio Crankshaft Company, and 
Lee R. Canfield, The Griswold- 
Eshleman Company, Cleveland 
agency. 

Here’s a real brief one, 


too. Big balloon: “I use RIPCO In 


terwrap for it saves extra wrapping of 


and good, 


packages.”” Name of the butcher mak 
ing the statement. In a panel at the 
top: “It’s Greaseproof, Odorless, Taste 
Below: 


less, Economical.” logotype, 


manufacturer, which is: 


Pa pe r 


name ot 

Rhinelande 

‘Gallery 
“Don't 


Company. (See 
Replace Your Worn Bronz 
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Renew Them,” 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady on top of an 


urges 


ad explaining that the Bronze Globe 


Valve has renewable seat ond disc: 
For example, when, through long use, a 
Bronze Globe Valve finally becomes worn, 
you den't need to replace the stout body 
of special hard bronze or the high strength 
rolled bronze stem They are still in ex 
cellent condition Your maintainance 
iob is limited to firt regrinding of a fresh 
seat and then, finally, replacing no more 
han the seat and disc—using a minimum 
of metal that is scarce ana of time that 
is vital So don't even think of re 
Bronze Valves Maintain 
Them Carefully Repair Them Renew 
Worn P; rts. (See — sallery os The 


paragraphs in small type have to do with 


placing your 


service and collecting scrap.) 

A Philco ad, complete, says “You 
get 10°, greater production from 
your present electric industrial trucks 
when you use Philco batteries.” (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

We doubt if a professional ad man 
wrote this, (certainly no expert han- 
dles the typography—see ‘‘Gallery”’), 
but it’s good. Headline: ‘“Thermonic 


Instant Heat!”’ Subhead: “You can eat 


1S MINUTES RE-GRINDING...NOW! 


your cake and have it, too!” (Tha 
corny.) Copy (initial caps and al 


Equipment Pays for Itself on | 
Contract. Figure this out for yours 
The cost of Thermonic Heat is 1-10t! 
1 Cent per braze (based on 2¢ 
K.W.Hr.) Compare this with ot 
methods of heating which average 
¥%4 to 2c per braze. On a million « 
ponent contract you save approximat 
$7,500 Push Button Control ( 
tinuous Flow of Production 10,000 | 
ver Day 

Controlled Temperature 
fined to Desired Area 

Components Have Passed All Of 
Physical Requirements 

No rejects. Every Unit is Heated | 
formly Skilled Labor Not Necessary 


Heat ( 


—Induction Heating Corporation. 


Spring Fever 

It must be that; because we want 
you to know that, more than any time 
in our history, we believe you are, as 
a group, doing a swell job. 

It struck us particularly this month 


—so little nonsense (much less, in- 


deed, than earlier in the year), so 


much sound, constructive, business- 
like copy. 

Probably the Walworth Compan) 
ad struck the keynote. It has been 
praised by many—a cut of it got in 
last month’s issue after our own piece 
had been put to bed—but it’s worth 
repeating. 

Walworth had intended making a 
great to-do about it being centennial 
year... but let them tell the story: 

This year marks the 100th Anniversary 
of the founding of our company, and we 
had a nice series of institutional ads in 
mind to tell you about it. We hope you 
saw the first one, which appeared in the 
January trade publications Needless to 
say, that ad was prepared before Decen 
ber 7, 1941, and things have happened 
since then 

Advertising is conceded to be the most 
economical means of telling a message to 
the greatest number of people, and in 
this period of Priority Production we feel 
that it is the duty of Walworth advertis 
ing to cooperate in a nationa ov 
Salvage, Simplification, Specification and 
Substitution 

So we've scrapped the institutional 
we had planned for our centennial 
and present a series cf ads whic! 
think will help valve and fittings 
get more service from their existing Wal 
worth material and thereby permit 
output of our five plants to be usé 
the best advantage for Victory in the 
national effort 


All that appears down at the right 
in small type. The rest of the ad, 


and other ads in the series give prac- 


tical suggestions on how to lengt/en 
valve life. 

We're plenty pleased to pre- 
sent Henry C. Silldorff, vice- 
president, Wilbur R. Wensiey 
(now in the army), G. M. Basford 
agency, New York, and Gilbert 
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© e ¢ For long we have advised ELECTRONICS advertisers to use product application copy—so now 
we will try it on ourselves. ELECTRONICS is a product. How is it used? 
ELECTRONICS is a horizontal publication penetrating into research, design and control engineer- 


pany 


be en 
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ng a 
nnial 
tory: 


rsary ‘ : . ; , 
ing headquarters in every industry of account. Having gained its momentum as an adjunct to radio 


J we 
: entertainment, the electronic principle has become so enmeshed with the modernization of industrial 
control, speed-up and safety devices, that any industrial engineer in these rapidly developing fields 
must “know his electronics” and know it well. 

A resistor will find its way into a radio set, another into a broadcasting station. But other resistors 
go into a thousand and one industrial devices. So it is with acoustic materials—alloys—batteries—broad- 
cast equipment—cabinet materials—electrical instruments—electrical controls—fasteners, bolts, nuts, wash- 
ers, rivets—fuses—generators—insulation—magnetic material—measuring instruments—metals—meters—mo 
tors—plastics and ceramics—radio components—recording equipment—relays—springs—switches—testing 
apparatus—transformers—tubes—varnishes and waxes—vibration controls—voltage controls—and wire, to 


list a few. 


The engineer who is designing any product in 
sensitive-current operations has ELECTRONICS at 
his elbow. It is the only engineering publication to 
give him his essential data on electron tube use. And 
—as these design engineers are the crux of the futures 
of radio, communication and industrial control they 
should receive the sales message of any manufacturer 
whose products they do or can use. 





don This is rapidly becoming true. More than 70 new 
ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP advertisers in 1941 shows what we mean, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 








W you advertise in ELECTRONICS you reach these vital groups. . . tion, police and marine radio and wire communications . . 
pre- - ». RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION INDUSTRIAL. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION 
NEERS, AND EXECUTIVES in plants manufacturing AND DESIGN ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS AND RE- 
vices t roadcasting, television, telephone, telegraph and sound SEARCHERS in all branches of industry where sensitive- 
isiey ©q nt... COMMUNICATION. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OP- current operation, automatic control and measuring, and safety 
ford ; E} ‘RS, MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES devices are factors in operations. 
lcast, recording, theatre, commercial, government, avia- YOU REACH ALL OF THE IMPORTANT ONES 


Ibert 
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R. Thomson, advertising man- 
ager, Walworth, who made Wal- 
worth advertising really worth 
while and, in doing so, did indus- 
trial advertising a lot of good. 

American Chain & Cable Company, 
Inc., asks, “Are your sheaves hard 
enough or large enough?” and pre- 
sents a table showing proper minimum 
sheave diameters for ropes of varying 
constructions. “If the sheave is too 
small, the sharp bend imposed upon 
the rope induces high bending fatigue 
and early rope destruction.” (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

Intertype Corporation prints advice 
on caring for typesetting machines and 
matrices on heavy cover stock and 
suggests: “Hang this up in your com- 
posing room.” (See “Gallery.’’) 

The Gathmann Engineering Com- 
pany tells about “Molds that weigh 
10% to 20% less yet give sounder, 
better ingots!” The last paragraph is 


interesting: 


Let us design a mold for your practice 
There is no obligation of any kind, except 
the royalty you pay on molds actually 
ordered This is only $3.40 a ton of 


mold, which amounts to about fc a ton 
of product, a very insignificant percent 
age of what you will save in production 
costs 
Deliveries 

We are surprised to find so few 
advertisements talking deliveries—es- 
pecially by firms that cam deliver. 

Here’s one—Haynes Stellite Com- 
pany. Headline: “Immediate Deliver- 
ies . . . Lower Tool Costs. Use Haynes 
Stellite Standard Welded Tip Tools.” 
Brief copy on the high production 
properties of the tools. Chart of sizes. 
Diagrams—twenty of them—showing 
various styles. Such a simple way 
to get business—too obvious, perhaps, 
for some people. An award, then, 
to for telling the 
reader what he needs to know. 

(Sorry, fellows, but Haynes is part 
of one of those big sprawling corpora- 
tions that has a “policy” which pro- 
hibits giving due credit to an indi- 
vidual in its employ for doing an out- 
standing job for the company. Even 
in the Army—well, what's the use 

so we'll be doubly generous to 

make up for someone’s shortsighted- 
ness and give two salutes to this un- 
known soldier who we feel is doing 
his part back of the lines to win the 
war! Let’s all give him a big hand... 
and our sympathy. ) 

Simmons Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion headlines: “6° Bar Horizontal 
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Boring and Facing Machine (Deliv- 
ery Next Month!)” (See “Gallery.”) 

The Torrington Company opens its 
copy: “There is no shortage of Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings for priority 
applications . they can be delivered 
with the promptness you need to 
maintain your production schedules!”’; 
then goes on to sell, finishing up with 
illustrations of the use of the bear- 
ings in famous products. 

Armstrong Cork Company shows 
Uncle Sam’s hat, then quotes the 
imaginary customer,” . .. but can /] 
get cork insulation?” Copy explains 
that despite difficulties, there is cork 
available, and tells what markets are 
eligible. 

The North American Mfg. Com- 


pany shows an ox-drawn hay wagon 


and shouts, “Hay! We're not this 
slow!” Which is silly. 





UNSKILLED HELP QUICKLY LEARNS 











Timesavers 


Grinnell Company, Inc., has a va! 
able ad on ‘§ Proved Time Savers { 
All-Out Production,” showing p 
tures of services performed by fi 
Grinnell products. 

Peter A. Fresse and Co., Inc., as! 
“Do you delay your own  stee 
Idea is: 

You might order steel to an A 
specification—-only to learn the “sp 
covers 3 different variations of the sa 
stecl. Each variation has its own desig 


tion—the “spec” number alone is use! 


Un:ure oi yur “spec.” y 

delay placing the order. In the inter 
the size ycu need is cleaned out of w 
house stocks by other steel users 
Frasse offers a free data chart listing 
seventeen Army and Navy “specs” 
for carbon steel. 

Cuno Engineering Corporation 
makes a chart of the competitive per- 
formance features of various fluid- 
cleaning methods. For each of four 
applications, the chart gives informa- 
tion about the service, the require- 
ments, the weakness of a competitive 
method, the advantage of the Cuno 
filter. 

Snyder Tool & Engineering Com- 
pany is the first we’ve noticed to make 
a point of acknowledging the new in- 
flux of women into industrial work. 
This is something we'll be hearing 
more about, and Snyder is smart to 
indicate that “Unskilled help quickly 
learns to produce perfect parts on 
Snyder Automatic Cycle Machines.” 
Headline is: “from Typist to Machin- 
ist,” and the illustration bears this 
out. Copy is long but the topic is 
important. Typical paragraph: 

Uniform accuracy of output is designed 
ind built into the automatic machine 
it is not dependent upon the operator, as 
in the case of manually operated or con 
trolled machines. The production rate 
of the automatic machine is _ likewise 
mechanically controlled, rather than de 
nendent upon the operator—he can work 
longer hours without fatigue Satety 
features of the automatic machine pt 
unskilled help 

- 

Writer: Tom Moule, Ralph L. 

y . . 
Wolfe and Associates, Detroit. 

THe Copy CHASER 


Newquist Named Assistant to 
A-C Vice-President 

Ralph R. Newquist has been 1. 
assistant to Walter Ceust, vice-pres! 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, wh« AS 
recently appointed head of a new depart 
ment created to formulate and put 
effect sales policies, and to correlat« 
unily selling activities for the comp 
products. Mr. Newquist, who joine é 
company in 1934, was previously 
ager of the district ofice at Houston, 
in which position he is succeeded 
W. Schweers 
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BY READERS WHO 
GET HELP FROM FACTORY PAGES! 


Has Used FACTORY Since 1921 


Chere is no other publication pertaining to management generally 
which has served so well these many years or which is more ap- 
preciated. Factory to all intents and purposes, management-wise, 
has been my Bible . . . My most important responsibility is the 
quality and character of the respective management and supervisory 
staffs, and in this phase of my duties, Factory has been a silent 
partner. Hence I not only recommend but also urge the members 
thereof to subscribe to this publication and to read it from cover 
to cover.” Says this Regional Factory Manager 

‘ Textile Manufacturer 


A FACTORY Reader for 17 Years 


“I was somewhat surprised myself that we have been subscribers to 

Factory for 17 years, and that fact alone shows that we must have 

found it instructive and enjoyed reading it very much. We have 
found it definitely up-to-date and full of valuable information.” 

Says the President and Works Manager 

Wire Cloth Manufacturing Plant 


FACTORY Ads Serve as Reminders! 


“I know most of the products advertised in Factory, Yet, when | 
look through the magazine — and I always read the ads first — I 
often find new uses for many of the products which previously 
had no value for us.” Remarks the Production Engineering Head, 

Packaged Goods Manufacturer 


Puts Ideas from FACTORY to Work! 


“The management portion and ads in Factory are my dish. Haven't 
time to read anything but the ads at the office. But there isn’t an 
issue I don’t completely read at home. I give my copies to our 
master mechanic who regularly gets many ideas from the ads and 
maintenance ‘shorts’. His usual procedure is to bring me the issue, 
open the page to the ad or ‘short’— and from that point on, the 
idea is part of our set-up in one form or another.” 
Says the Vice President in Charge of Production 
Eastern Chemical Manufacturing Plant 


“Saved Cost of 3 Motors”’ 

“Here's an example of what I mean. I saw a previous ad in this 
series. Because the picture in that ad was quickly understood, I 
saw how better a way was this than the previous method I had 
been using. That picture sold me. Incidentally, the item paid for 
itself the day it arrived. It saved the cost of replacing three motors. 
For me, advertisers should try to so picture their products that 

their use is obvious to production and maintenance men.” 
Says the Plant Manager 
Materials Manufacturing Plant 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE 


ABC * ABP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Produced These Facts 


(Watch these facts grow as 
more interviews are reported) 


5 Men read Facrory ads before editorial 


3 Men open Factory from back and read 
ads from back to front before reading 
editorial 


2 Men read Factory ads at the plant, edi- 
torial being read at home 


1 Man filed all copies 


6 Men circulated their copies to other plant 
men 


8 Men read Factory from cover-to-cover 
...and. there are more than 90,000 
Factory readers! 


YOU OWE iT TO YOURSELF 


as a well-informed advertising man to read the editorial 
‘Ten Silver Months'’ as it appeared in the March issues 
of all McGraw-Hill publications. A post card to Factory 
will bring it to you. Write today! 
















































CONTINUED FROM PAGi 


Research For Tomorrow 


than 
ot 


ind even more disappointed 


istonished—that the vast majority 


business concerns have gleaned so little 


of the gold from the census mine. 


Even much of that little has had to 


be passed along to them by their busi 
ness papers, trade associations, cham 
ind outside research 


ot 


bers of commerce, 
Many 
har 


organizations these service 


organizations served you and us 


well, but with one exception they can- 
not be expected to dig out the facts 
for the solution of your company’s 
specific and individual problems nor 
can they be expected to do intensive 
or extensive research without financial 
whom it is 


assistance from those for 


done. 

There is a wealth of census infor- 
mation gathered which will never even 
be published because it would be of 
interest only to individual concerns or 
small groups, but to them it might be 


worth many thousands of dollars and 
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Street, 











could not be collected by them at a: 
reasonable cost. Much of this is 

ready tabulated and is available f 
the nominal price of reproducti 
Other data are on cards and could 
tabulated at small cost to those w 


want them. This mine of inforn 
tion has been entirely overlooked « 
cept by the few who are really 
search conscious. 

One of the greatest rewards of 


seven years in the Census Bureau 
the deep appreciation and the enthu 
asm shown by those who have d 
covered the answers to their proble s 
in, Our services. Our “customer” tu: 
over would make any of you gre 
The fact that it is a 


constantly growing list should encor 


eyed with envy. 


as well as us for it reflects 


that 


age you 


realization one’s 


the growing 


judgment is no better than the facts 


it That 


healthy sign because today’s research 


upon which is based. is a 


ror 
much thereby. 


tomorrow's markets will profit 


I close with one warning. The value 
the 
He 


vision 


of research is dependent 
caliber of the man who does it. 


with 


upon 


must be a man endowed 
as well as knowledge; with ability as 
well as training; with judgment as well 
as professional honesty. Tomorrow’s 
markets will be complex, elusive, filled 
currents, but 
They can 


The cross currents can 


with treacherous cross 
the tides will still remain. 
be measured. 
at least be located and avoided. Yours 
will be no job for statistical strumpets 
or scintillating quacks. Pick your man 
Do 


some people have the peculiar faculty 


wisely. Pay him well. not, as 


for doing, deny the facts—and what 
is most important, put those facts to 
work or tomorrow’s markets may not 


be yours. 


G-E Transfers Green 


W. H. Green, previously assigned 
industrial control advertising and 
promotion, General Electric Company 
joined the Radio & Tele. 
Department He will be in charge 
planning and formulating, in conjun 
with the publicity department, advert 
end sales promotion for radio transmit 
equipment, and 

{ special pu 


ang 


recently 


und carrier-current t 
mitting, industrial, 


tubes 


Microstat to Oswald 
The 


Conn.., 


Microstat Corporation, Not 
which makes tiny photog: 
images of drawings rol 
films for appointed 
Oswald Advertising Agency, Philade 


to handle its account 


mm narrow 


sate storage, has 
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Po /7 o— 
please send "Automotive and Aviation 


Industries" to me at ---- Street, 
Chicago instead of San Diego. 



































My address has been changed from 
Philadelphia to ----- Road, Trenton, 
N. J. Send all future copies of “Auto- 
motive and Aviation Industries" to my 
new address. 


* Beginning with the January issues of 

ects "Automotive Industries" you will kindly 
pena change the writer's address from ---- 
anne Madison Ave., New York to ---- -- th St., 
ode N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please change my address from —— Bldg., 
alent Seattle, Wash., to —— Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


the 
He 


sion 


a How Are You Going to Keep Up 


well 


ows fl With These Important People? 


illed 
but 
can Follow them around, from one address to another, from one position 


can to another, from one company to another, by advertising to them in 


ours AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES. 


ipets 
man They tell us where they are going and when they move there, in order 

Ps that their favorite magazine may reach them without interruption. You 

what may lose track of them, but AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES 

ts to won't—and it will take your message and lay it down before them, 
not wherever they are. 


~ulty 


Also there are a lot of important new people in the aviation 
and automotive industries to whom AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation 
INDUSTRIES can help introduce you. 


Some of these contacts will prove to be very valuable now. Thousands 
of them will be invaluable when you get back into private enterprise 
again. Remember, when they move— 


They Send Their Changes of Address to 


ATOMOTIVE snc’2Zeucoze>». INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


Business Initiative 


men and women now and pay the men 
and women W hile you train them. 
A lot of you worry about taxes— 


and rightly so. One of the reasons you 


into the new production lines when 
your conversion and expansion plans 
are complete, or the bottleneck which 
will hold back arms from our fighting 
men because you couldn’t find men and 
women to man the machines. Ask 
your stockholders whether they would 


rather pay for the training or have the 


Yes, there are many questions you 
ask, and many answers that you 
give which will help to solve your « 
problems as well as the problems 
those who, found that their jobs 
pended on Malaya and the Dutch | 
Indies. 


By the same token the jobs of 





government do the training and send men in Malava and the Dutch | 
them the bill. Ask the men in your 
rather 


have these troubles is that you don’t 
do things for yourselves; you force Indies depended on the tire sales: 


whether they would don’t believe t 


and the retailer. 
friends on the men in Malaya have any doubts 
familiar surroundings and help to teach 


your government to act as middleman, plants 


and obviously your government has to learn new skills from 
charge you and others for its services. about who took their jobs; they know 


Ask your stockholders which they pre recruits their own skills or find new that the Japs took them when they 





temporary jobs in other communities. bombed Pearl Harbor and captured 


Singapore. They also know that there 


fer, a trained labor force ready to step 


is just one sure way of getting them 
back and that is to take Malaya away 
from the Japs. Therefore, I suggest 
that if any able-bodied individual 

sists on his inability to adjust to the 
situation and demands his job back, 


there is only one sure way for him to 


have his wish, and that is to help take 
Singapore away from the Japs. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 


Rope Trick Book 


mention of our product while showing 


+ 


our public how to make a piece o 
rope defy the laws of gravity and 
logic. 

Of course, the book’s early promo- 
tion was planned prior to the start of 
the war. And, naturally, war activi- 

NUSUAL among industry-association meetings is the ties. with their oumeenene influence 

Annual Triple Mill Supplies Convention, combined on the kinds of rope 
meeting of all three associations of industrial distribu- she comservetion ectivities which @ 
tors and the manufacturers they represent. This year 
their meetings cover the period of May 4 to 6, in At- 
lantic City, N. J. As usual, Mill Supplies Convention 
Number of May will be distributed during the sessions. 
Also as usual, the complete proceedings of the Conven- 
tion will be recorded and pictured in 


available and 


must engage in, have changed a great 
deal of our advertising and literature 
On the other hand, we don’t think 
everything should be deadly serious in 
times like these, so we plan to con- 
tinue a mention of the popular “Rope 


THE Magic” book in all that we do to 


some time to come. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION REPORT NUMBER In addition to the trick book we 


of Mill Supplies are also distributing “Making Rope 
Last Longer,” and one to distributors. 


convention, and their em- - 


Distributors attending the ie . Let 
Plymouth Service Book No. 2,” which 


ployees back home, will study and keep this issue as the 
authentic record of the proceedings. All through the 
coming year, it will be a cherished handbook of meeting tions and 
giving details both in words and in pictures. our rope conservation program 
Thus it provides an ideal vehicle for your advertising 
message to them. Ask us for details. Closing for color 
May 10, for black and white May 15. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Since 1911, the ONLY magazine serving industrial distributors and their salesmen exclusively 


explains new rope priorities, regula- 


specifications, all part of 


activity, 


Herrold Named Section Manage 
W. W. Herrold has been app 
manager of the building products 
vlass and closure creative section 
Armstrong Cork Company advert 
330 W. 42ND ST.. NEW YORK and promotion department and | 
lso co . oOo se e as olect 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 6 as moe ie, ao 
ager. Paul C. Bunker has been 
assistant manager of that section 
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WVARKET DATA BOOK 
e ideal reference vol- 
> for all industrial man- 
turers and their agencies 


ing to the future. 


ives complete details of 
chasing power and buy- 
habits of business in all 
ramifications — basic 
stical information on all 
istrial, trade and voea- 
al fields from govern- 
t sources, trade associa- 
and business publica- 
In other words. here 
ne handy volume is an 
rale, concise picture of 
esources, volume sales, 
acter, purchasing meth- 
nd trends of every pos- 


market. 


MARKET DATA BOOK 
help you in your mar- 
and media analysis 
loo. Get the habit of 


ring to it regularly. 


Market Data Book 
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CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
100 E. Ohio St. Garfield Bldg. Russ Bldg. 



































































































STANDARD On 
COMPANY 


Sell, in company with these and 
many other well-known trade 
names, to the men in control of 
present-day Defense Construction. 


Sell to the engineers who will con- 
trol the growing volume of peace- 
time construction now being de- 
ferred. 


Sell to them in the book which 
carried 16.4% more advertising in 
1941 and which is establishing still 
greater linage gains this year. 


Sell to Civil Engineers—your cur- 
rent and future buyers—in the 
pages of their own publication. 





The Civil Engineer reads 


mOLOd 


1852 














33 West 39th Street © New York, N.Y 
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Industrial 
expositions 





Apr. 14-17 


Conference, 


tries Show, ( 


Packaging Exposition and 

Hotel Astor, New York 
American Management Association, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 

Apr. 18-24. Foundry and Allied Indus- 


‘leveland. 


Apr. 20-22. National 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago 


Association, 
734 E. Lexi 


ton St., 


Sanitary Supply 


Milwaukee 


Apr. 20-22. American Industrial Bankers 


Association, 


Chicago 


St., Ft. Wayne, Ind 


Apr. 20-24 


sociation, Cleveland 


St., Chicago 
Apr. 20-24 


American 


128 E. Wayne 


American Foundrymen’s As- 


222 W. Adams 


Association of 


Petroleum Geologists, Denver. Box 979, 


Tulsa, Okla 
Apr. 22-24. 


cal Association, 


Hotel, Shrev 


Houston 


May 4-6. National 


soc., Cincinn 
New York 
May 4-8 
Chicago 
cago 
May 8-9 


Petroleum Industry Electri- 
Washington-Youree 


eport P.O. Box 2412, 


ati, 420 


International 


Industrial Service As- 


Lexington Ave., 


National Premium Exposition, 
110 Merchandise Mart, Chi 


Affliation§ of 


Sales and Advertising Clubs, Windsor, 


Ont. 734 Ashland Ave., 
Illinois Telephone Associa- 


May 12-13 


Buffalo 


tion, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, III 
516 E. Monroe St., Springfield, Ill 
May 13-15. Wholesale Stationers Associ 


ation of the 


U. §$ 


Hotel, Toronto, Ont 


New York 


A., Royal York 


250 Fifth Ave 


May 18-24. Nationa! Defense Exposition, 
Industrial-Petroleum-Engineering, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Petroieum Bldg, Houston 


May 25-28 


National Association of Pur- 


chasing Agents, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
11 Park Place, New York 


New York 
June 3-5 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 


Institute, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 
808 Equitable Bldg., Denver 


June 8-10 


ers Mechanical 


American Newspaper Publish 
Conference, Chicago 


370 Lexington Ave., New York 


lune 8-11 


position, New York 


Ave., New Y 
June 8-12 

Atlantic City, 

St., Chicago 
June 21-24 


ork 


Confectionery Industries Ex- 


232 Madison 


American Medical Association, 


N. J. 535 No. Dearborn 


Advertising 


America, New York. 3 


New York 
June 21-25 


sociation, Stevens 


E. 40th St., New York 


June 22-23 


Packaged Fr 
rison Hotel, 
St.. Topeka, 


June 22-25 


National 
iel 
Chicago 
Kansas 
National 


Federation of 


30 W. 42nd St., 


American Water Works As- 


> ee] 


Hotel, Chicago 22 


Association of 


Manufacturers, Mor 


700 N. Quincy 


Association of 


Building Owners & Managers, Detroit 
134 South La Salle St., Chicago 


June 22-25 
Accountants, 
Ave., New Yo 

July 20-24 
position, New 


Chicago 


rk 


Orleans 


Kansas City, Mo 
Aug. 3-6 A 

hibit, Chicago 

Chicago 


itomobile 


National Association of Cost 


385 Madison 


International Baby Chick Ex 


3718 Broadway, 


Accessories Ex 


1455 S. Michigan Ave 


National Industrial St 
Assoc., Cincinnati, 416 Southern B 
Washington, D. C 


Aug. 10-12 


Aug. 23-26 National Associatior 
Power Engineers, New Orleans 
1717, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 

Sept. 1-11 Building & Constru 
Trades Council, Atlantic City 
Broad St., Newark, N. J 

Sept. 2-5. Roadmasters and Mainte: 
of Way Association of America, § 
ens Hotel, Chicago 332 Deart 
Station, Chicago 

Sept. 14-16. Advertising Specialty 
tional Association, Chicago 142¢ 
St.. N.W., Washington, D. C 

Sept. 14-17. Track Supply Associat 
Chicago. Rm. 2218, 59 E. Van B 
St., Chicago 


Sept. 21-23. Controllers Institute 
America, Chicago. No E. 42nd St 
New York 

Sept. 22-24. Association Iron & Stee 


Engineers, Pittsburgh 1010 Em; 
Bidg., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 23-25. National Industrial Adve: 
tisers Association, Atlantic City, N 
100 B. Ohio St., Chicago 

Sept 28 Oct l Americ i Insti 


of Accountants 55th Annual Meeting 
and Business Show, Palmer House, 
New York 


Chicago. 13 E. 41st St 
Oct National School Cafeteria Ass 
tion, Chicago. Univ 
sity, Miss 
Oct American Public Works Associa 


tion, Cleveland 1313 E. 60th St. 


Chicago 


Oct American Oil Chemists Society, 


Chicago. $09 Poydras St. New Or 
leans, La 
Oct. 4-6. American Bankers Associatior 
Detroit. 22 E. 40th St.. New York 
Oct. 4-7 National Stationers Ass« 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 740 Ir 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Oct. 5-8 


4ist St.. New York 
Oct. 5-9. National Restaurant Associ 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 
Oct. 5-9 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 2 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Oct. 12-15 Mail Advertising Service 


Association - International, Baltimor 
1005 Park Avenue Bldg., Detroit 

Oct. 12-16. American Hospital As 
tion, St. Louis. 18 E. Division St., C 
cago 

Oct. 12-16. 24th National Metal ‘ 
gress and Exposition, Convention Hal 
Detroit. 7301 Euclid Ave., Clev 

Oct. 19-23. The Wire Association, De 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit 300 Mai 
St.. Stamford, Conn 

Oct. 25-29. National Lubricating Grease 
Institute, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or 
leans. 498 Winspear, Buffalo, N. } 

Nov. 9-13. National Hotel Exposit: 
New York 221 W. S7th St., New 
York 

Nov. 9-13. American Bottlers of Carbo! 
ated Beverages, Detroit, 232 M son 
Ave., New York 


Nov. 10-13. National Associatior ice 
Industries, Sherman Hotel, ( g 
1706 L St.. N. W., Washington. ( 

Nov. 17-22 National Chemical | 


tion, Chicago 110 N. Frankl mn 
Chicago 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposit 
Power and Mechanical Enginecnné 
New York Grand Central Pace 
New York 
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of Miss., Uni 7 


International Municipal Signal 
Association. Atlantic City, N. J. 8 East 


National Safety Cengress ¢ 
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NUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Launching a “War Baby” 


ortance and represents great vol- 
The in- 


aviation, is now authoritative 


ow and in the future. 


orted to be the second largest 
ndustrv (after steel) in the na 
\:iation magazine is currently 


y the Por-os-way schedule. 


nignt be said there isa consider 
spread between the two-page For- 
nsertion, the operating publica 
ind their readers. To tie these 


two groups together at the time of 


Stee the release of the de Sanno advertis 
— e to both groups, a special ““merchan 
dv dising” direct mail folder (Fig. 1) was 
NJ eleased to a large list of operating 
titute men concurrently with the appearance 
eting f the advertising. Essentially, the pri- 
- nary purpose was to tell directly the 
. same story as that being carried in 
ive the advertising. But a “hook” was 
planned by reproducing the Fortune 
Se spread in full size and showing the 
covers of all the operating media being 
rs used. Thus, operating factors were in 
formed that “top management” knew 
at ibout this new development and might 
. ook to them for action. They were 
0 1 ilso shown that operating factors in 
general were being widely informed 
+ 2 ind that, in these days of competition 
pe Tor production, wisdom dictated keep- 
: ig “one jump ahead” by looking into 
Drive iny possibility. 
¢ Although the primary purpose of 
2 2 the campaign 1s to build acceptance 
— tor the Por-os-way wheel as another 
re ; Radiac product by de Sanno, the plans 
vat developed point tow ard action and in- 
- quiry as a secondary result. 
lr} campaign might properly be 
H called one of the first industrial “war 
¢ badic The results are developing 
f De SaAtist torily. 
4 


Congress Exhibit Cancelled 


7.4 erican Mining Congress Ex 
ti scheduled for April 27-May 1 
w ncelled, in accordance with a 

r ne War Productiot Board, 

e national emergency. How 

Aadis nnual coal convention, 
t will be held April 27 and 

lee -9 Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin 


minus 


Arts Exhibition Cancelled 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
eduled for Atlantic City 
as beer cancelled The ex- 
been held annually in Phila 


thirty-seven years, up to ind 


I ‘ ° 
“ss ¥ Knits 
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International Harvester 
Wins "War" Art Recognition 


The International Harvester Company 
won two awards at the 1942 exhibition 
of advertising art, sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago, and held last 
month—an honorable mention in the de 
fense and war art division for its ad 
vertisement depicting its production of 
both tractors and army tanks, and a 
medal award in the industrial publication 
complete advertisement division; Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace. agency; D E Bailey. 
art director: Paul Gerding, artist 

Among medal award winners in other 
classes were: Black and white illustra 
tions, Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Herbert 


art director: Paul Gerding, 


The Fensholt Company, agency 


Bielefeld, Inc., 





artist. Complete advertisement in trade 
publication, Collins, Miller and Hutch- 


ings: John Averill, artist 


Chapple Advanced 


Bennett S. Chapple. Jr., 
charge of sales promotion, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president 


in charge of emergency defense co6drdina 


formerly in 


won 


Crawford Promoted 


Gordon L. Crawford, tormerly sales 
manager of the Buffalo district, Wick 
wire Spencer Steel Company, has been 
named assistant general sales manager, 
with headquarters in New York 














TO CATALOGUE 
YOUR PRODUCTS 
IN THE 1942 EDITION 


ITS STRAIGHT TO THE MARK 
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chemicals, equipment and supplies. 


tial in mill operations. 


facturing industry. 


constant results. 
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99. EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACTION THAT COUNTS THIS YEAR 4 


ITH the rush in Paper and Pulp Mills, buy- 
ers haven’t time to look through files for 
product information—they resort to the simplest, 
surest way to find out about needed machinery, 


The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue provides the 
easiest, quickest route to sources of supply for 
mill requirements and to engineering data essen- 
It is the greatest point 
of-purchase influence in the paper and pulp manu- 
It is a ready, reliable refer- 
ence source of buying and specifying information 
—gives you 100% mill coverage—costs less than ' 
to print and deliver your own catalogue—brings Che Paper Industry and Paper 


Make space reservations now. 
catalogue pages will be sent t> aid you in 
providing layout and copy. Write today! ise or specify 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Worl is the only ABC 
Monthly in the Industry with 
Sample highest mill circulation of any 


i 





GET DOUBLE VALUE 
WITH MAGAZINE 
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Ou land-al sea-in the air 
-and underground, too- 
Electrical 


Buyers Reference 
fells a need / 


Here are just a tew of the hundreds ot 


etters of approval from recipients ot 
hie 1942 Electrical Buvers Reterenc: 


LAND “Copy of your catalog Nun 


—ae { 1942 has been receiwed 
please accept m thanks 
| is j ru ! 
} rf } 
ltar Dept 
La Irsena 
AIR { pu } ei pi ; 
= } fou nvaluabl iT 
‘ sista ; mia Jucs 
ris ‘ h ’ nN 
purpoite ipplics 
‘ wh are necessar 
fy f , ) rie Cnance na 
hp tfilities on this 
‘ 
‘ ned VJ 
‘ fies f ! I 
lirficld 
SEA s will acknowled ipt 
—— 1942 f:dit f kil I 
vclere ; } 
; } ul it a 
‘ } 
s / / 
ij ” , ship ! 


UNDER- ure that we will find th 
GROUND .. . 








Write for booklet giving complete data 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


“Beat the Promise” 


to all workers in a department that 
succeeded in beating the promise for 
a period of four weeks; for each ad- 
ditional two weeks of BTP perform- 
ance, a star is added and ten weeks’ 
achievement rates three stars. In the 
first three months of the campaign 
more than 36,000 suggestions wer? 
contributed. 

As a result of the campaign, the 
company has achieved a number of 
remarkable production records; one 
schedule was completed a year in ad- 
vance, another sixteen months ahead 
of time, and department outputs were 
increased as much as 163 per cent. 
Furthermore, authorization for pay- 
roll deductions for purchase of De- 
fense Bonds by employes amounts to 
6.75 per cent of total plant payroll. 

Since the United States entered the 
war, the campaign has been given a 
subtitle, “Put the Squeeze on the Jap- 
unese!”” and the program continues 
with increasing intensity Believing 
such a campaign should be part of the 
production schedule of every plant en- 
gaged in war work, Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance for March de- 
voted a sixteen-page colored tabloid 
supplement to it to get the idea be- 
fore top executives throughout the 
country. Copies are available upon 


application. 
[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 17] 


Westinghouse Promotion 


ing to users how your products and 
services can help them. It is frequent 
ly necessary, also, for a salesman to 
interpret the customer’s need to his 
company engineering specialists so that 
complex technical problems can be 
solved. This job must be done today, 
ind it needs to be done more quickly 
and more accurately if buying is to 
be speeded up. We have devoted a 
great deal of effort to streamlining our 
publications to be sure they contain 
complete information in a form that 
is easily and quickly understood. We 
equip our salesmen, too, with infor 
mation and plans that will clarify in 
their minds the values of our products 
so that they in turn may interpret 
them to their customers. This inter 
nal job includes educational mate- 
rials such as sound slidefilms, pres 
entation books, and demonstrators. 


2. Negotiation—The man on the 



















Thomas F. Joyce, vice-president and adver. 
tising director, RCA Mfg. Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., explains the RCA “Beat the 
Promise’’ campaign to the NIAA Midwest 
Regional Conference in Chicago last month 


street thinks of negotiation selling as 
simply the ancient art of barter. He 
considers it a matter of persuasion 
This, of course, Was never more than 
just one phase of our selling. Persua- 
sion has little place today and _ yet, 
with most industrial equipment, the 
negotiation stage 1s extremely im por- 
tant. Many technical details must be 
determined. Price and delivery must 
be worked out. With production 
aisles loaded, the product specified may 
not be available for a long time. The 
salesman must find, if possible, an 
alternate that will perform acceptably 
and that can be delivered more 
promptly. 

Increasing the speed with which 
buyer and seller come to a common 
understanding is vital to the acceler- 
ated tempo of American industry. In 
this field, sales promotion can equip 
salesmen with fingertip price infor 
mation, with stock bulletins or ware 
houses in all parts of the country, with 


up-to-the-minute news of the factory 


production situation. Sales data, of 
buying data, which contain the many 
details needed in the selection of the 
exact equipment can be made more 
accurate, more condensed, and thus 
easier to use. We have cond ted 


quite an extensive field survey ' 
cover just what information a ve 
needs and in what form. These stud 
will continue. They act as a ba 
the compilation of all our buyin: 


both new and revised. 


3. Expedition—the third tu mm 

of selling, is, of course, of utm¢ 1- 
, . } 

portance. We have reorganiz rd 
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extended our field engineering serv- 
so that buyers may have prompt 
technical advice concerning the instal- 
lation, maintenance, and repair of 
equipment. Our salesmen today are 
charged with keeping close tab on 
every order they enter so that it will 
keep its place on the delivery schedule 
and so that the customer may know 
definitely the progress that is being 
made in its manufacture and _ ship- 
ment. 

When priorities were introduced, 
we realized they threatened to slow 
down the handling of orders. Priori- 
ties confused all of us so we knew it 
would be no easy task to educate hun- 
dreds of sales engineers to operate un- 
der the new regulations. Briefly, the 
job was one of simplification and vis- 
ualization. The basic facts and proce- 
dure as they applied to our company 
were presented by means of a sound 
slidefilm. At our training meetings 
this presentation was preceded by a 
message specially recorded by Mr. 
Donald Nelson in which he stated 
the nation’s need for priority alloca- 
tions. This was followed by a re- 
corded message by our company ofh- 
cial who directs the purchasing of 


He told how 


the proper handling of priorities was 


materials and supplies. 


essential to the procurement of mate- 
rials necessary to keep our production 


aisles running. 


\ member of our headquarters Pri- 
orities Committee attended every 
meeting and conducted a forum dis- 
cussion so that the salesmen’s specific 
problems would be clarified on the 
spot. The meeting closed with a re- 
corded message from the sales manager 
enumerating the specific responsibili- 
ties of the salesmen. Every salesman 
Was equipped with a “Westinghouse 
Priorities Quick Selector,” a manual 
containing the information presented 
at the meeting, so that he would have 


4 pocket guide for constant reference. 


A full understanding of priorities 
requirements has done much to ex- 
pedite the proper placing of orders 
and, consequently, their delivery. 

x time ago we developed a tech- 
nigue tor sales education on products. 
We ed the training sessions “prod- 
uct-oi -the-month” meetings. The 
met] includes the use of sound 
slidet , chart and three-dimensional 
Yisua'\ ations, presentation books, and 
dem« itors. Then we realized that 
the 


technique could be applied 
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to presenting ideas and we applied 
it in our training programs on the 
Plant Network System and Priorities. 
We know that it is applicable to al- 
most any subject. 

It is an example of a truly promo- 
tional operation. So when I speak on 
the subject, “Sales Promotion Without 
Sales,” I do not imply that promotion 
is on the wane. If promotion were 
better understood by management it 


The art 


of promotion is one of simplifying, 


would be on the increase. 


visualizing, and dramatizing. It can 


and has on occasion been applied to 


many business activities other than 
sales. We know that the same tech- 
nique has been used in industrial rela- 
tions work. The production problem 
also offers a fertile field for the promo- 
tional approach. 

We are employing promotion to 
crystallize the problems of the sales 
department and point up the specific 
service that salesmen can render in 
this period of all-out war activity. 
And it can be used effectively in al- 
most any department if we promotion 
men will study its possibilities in the 


light of other people’s problems. 





It 


figures. 


Section 
New England 
Mid. Atlantic 


U. S., 160,379. 


WRITE: 


45 WEST 45TH STREET 


we were a manufacturer of oil 
burners or oil burning furnaces, 
we would advertise regularly in 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


BECAUSE: Readers of Sheet Metal Worker, sell, service 


and install a large portion of this equipment. A 
typical Sheet Metal Worker reader deals in a 
complete line of Coal, Oil and Gas-Fired heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 


BECAUSE: Sheet Metal Worker has the largest paid circu- 


lation of any sheet metal paper in the prime oil 
burning sections of the country. Check this cir- 
culation against U. S. Bureau of Mine’s 1940 


Western States 
“Thousands of 42-gal. barrels. Total consumption in 


For further details on the market for oil-fired 
heating or air conditioning equipment and con- 
clusive reasons why you, like other manufactur- 
ers of such equipment, should advertise in the 
Sheet Metal Worker. 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


Per S.M.W. 
Total® Cent Distribution 
28,986 18% 536 
65,250 41% 1989 
11,235 7% 1148 
105,471 66% 3693 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 15] 


"See it Through” 


Advertising for Victory 


factor we cannot influence is time. It 
moves forward inexorably and there is 
so little in which to do so much. The 
outlook is dark today; it will be even 
darker tomorrow and for days to come. 
How long that grim period will be be- 
fore the tide turns depends on how 
quickly we meet the need for prodi- 


gious war production. 


Looking Ahead 


There are two wW ords added to to- 


ADVERTISING 


day’s theme: “Advertising for Victory 


Jin PIT —and Tomorrow.” That long look 


I first ‘paper r 7 

ls industry ahead to a Tomorrow in which we can 
enjoy the fruits of victory is not a pop- 
ular sentiment in Washington today. 
First win the war, then plan the peace 
is the order of the day. 

[ would do nothing to lessen the 
war effort one iota, but I think that 
consideration of the peace to come 
might even strengthen our present re- 
solves. Industry 1S being called upon to 


cv 


© win this war; it must insure as a mat- 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ter of self -preservation that it wins 
the peace also. 


Perhaps a majority will not want an 











industrial structure based on private 
initiative as at present. Perhaps the 
government controlled economy 
toward which we are heading is better 
for us. | won’t pretend to discuss that. 
But as of today, if the organizations 
which are throwing their whole re- 
sources into war material production 
want to emerge with any identity left 
after the war, then there is a big job 


for advertising to do. 


Are you making as 
efficient use of adver- 
tising during these 
war times as you are 
of your production 
machinery? 


PI BI If WORKS complete coverage 

all important cities and counties makes it 
an ideal medium for reaching those who 
design, maintain and operate a//l public 
improvements They buy and specify 
equipment and materials in this big market 
Readers like PUBLIC WORKS  becaus: 
it covers all their interests Advertisers 
like it because it is tuned to their pres 


ent needs 


The first task is to preserve 
greatest intangible asset a manuf 
turer can have—good will, and 
only economical way I know in w! 
this can be done is by advertising. 
vertise the same thing that created 
good will—the product. Keep ali 
otherwise forgotten markets the m 
ory of your product—its name anx 
virtues. 

This protection of good will 
obvious as the protection of tang 
assets. You have reserves for mai 
nance and depreciation. Eventually 
must spend them, and the longer 
delay the more neglect takes its 
in higher costs. Don’t pay a penal 


for delay in maintaining good will. It 


is far harder to rebuild than brick and 
stone. 

If you have discontinued for the 
duration the product that built your 
reputation, advertise a new and better 
postwar product, advertise the research 
that is being done, advertise new skills 
developed in war work which will be 


applied to your regular products. 


A Planning Committee 

I should like to see every industrial 
concern that has any hope of returning 
to its normal trade establish a planning 
committee now to prepare for peace. 
You, as marketing men, should initiate 
such a move. It need detract in no way 
from the prime task of war, but in 
periodic meetings at night or on Satur- 
day afternoons responsible executives 
should plan to cushion the shock that 
is bound to come. 

We are going through the experi- 
ence of lack of preparation for war; 


let us not go down to defeat in the 


Francis Higgins, advertising manager, Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clintonville 
center, discusses some industrial advertising problems with publication representatives 
luncheon session of the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference in Chicago last month. / 
him from left are Al Snook, William Bingham, and J. E. Davis, Western manager, all « 
Saturday Evening Post’; Orme Fetterly, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Robert Reits 





310 East 45th St.. New York, N. Y 
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of victory by lack of prepara- 
t or peace. 

ter all, what are we fighting for 
than to resist aggression? When 


we talk about an American Way of 
I 1s opposed to that of the Dicta- 
tors. do we realize that we mean the 
way of Persuasion as against the way 


of Force; that our whole economy 
which makes possible our manner of 
life is based on competitive, private 
enterprise; that such a system is unique 
because it alone relies on advertising 
and selling? We can’t expect such de- 
ductions from our young manhood in 
service. It is we, who operate and bene- 
fit from this system, who must guard 
at home what they are fighting for 
abroad. 

And that, in the last analysis, is our 
compelling reason for maintaining ad- 
vertising now. It is the last link to 
neglected markets, the final remaining 
substance that keeps our peacetime in- 
dustrial life alive. It is the only safe- 
guard available now for our most 
precious assets, reputation, and good 
will. 

Like the B-1 energy vitamin, adver- 
tising does not carry on indefinitely 
by its own momentum. Its energy 1s 
constantly used up and must be con- 


stantly renewed. 


An Expression of Confidence 
Every advertisement that is pub- 
lished today is a statement of belief in 
the future, an evidence that we ex- 
pect to return to an economy in which 
individual initiative is important. 
Fortune’s quarterly management 
poll, published in November, 1941, 
disclosed that nine-tenths of the man- 
agement group in American business 
believe there is virtually no hope for a 
broad system of free enterprise after 
the war. Further, says the report, 75.6 
per cent think that whenever possible 
the Administration is using the na- 
tional emergency as a pretext to push 


further the more radical social and eco- 
nomic aims of the New Deal. 

How much of the blame we of busi- 
ness should take upon ourselves is now 
largely an academic question, except 
insotsr as we may use this lamp of ex- 
per to guide our future steps. 
For e no mistake, the rapid social 
evo we are going through is 
bas 1 very real public distrust of 
bus ind its methods; the mirrors 
of ngton still reflect public 
Opir 

X e before us the task of turn- 
ing le of public thought. We in 
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advertising have the means—and the 


war furnishes a spectacular oppor- 
tunity. America is in an emotional 
state. It is ripe to applaud the mag- 
nificent job that business and industry 
is doing. But there needs to be told, in 
language that none can mistake, what 
is being done, and -vhy such a gigantic 
undertaking is possible only in a truly 
free economy. 

This then, is the thought thar I 
would like to have you hold as we start 
today’s conference; we have a great 
task on two fronts, the economic front 
a. well as the fighting front. We have 
an obligation to our fighting men to 
maintain our economic freedom while 
they maintain our national freedom. 

This is our challenge and our oppor- 
tunity. We cannot, we must not fail. 


lee 


Starts Fluorescent Campaign 
The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 


has started a campaign for its fluorescent 
lighting systems, with an advertising ex 
penditure slightly larger than that for 
1941. The theme is “Time Is Short,” and 
copy emphasizes the, necessity for modern, 
efhcient lighting systems to make every 
hour count toward production of war 
goods 

Full-page advertisements will appear 
monthly in Architectural Record, Avi 
ation, Electrical Contracting, Electrical 
West, Electrical World, Electrified Indus 
try, Factory Management and Mainte 
nance, Lighting and Lamps, Qualified 
Contractor, Wholesalers Salesman, and 
Textile World. In addition, two-thirds 
pages will be used every other week in 


Busine SS W ‘eek 


Appoints Tesco Chemical 

The Bird-Archer Company, manufac 
turer of water conditioning chemicals, 
has appointed the Tesco Chemical Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., as Southeastern rep 
resentative 


jane 
“ ! 
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‘200 000000 Market 


The Bituminous Coal Industry has invested 
more than $3,000,000,000 in plants and equip- 
ment. To keep operations on a scale necessary 
to meet the nation’s requirements requires an 
annual expenditure of 200 millions of dollars. 


This tremendous market is basic. 


The Coal 


industry supplies more than half the energy 
necessary to run the mills, power plants, and 
manufacturing establishments of the United 


States. 


The Magazine of Modern Coal 
. reaches more than 16,000 active 


publication . 


A C.C.A, 


coal men representing 90% of the total annual 
tonnage produced. These men are busy execu- 
tives... they like brief, condensed, to the point 


information. 
Magazine of Modern Coal. 


MEGHANIZATION 








The 


Magazine of Modern Cool 
MECHANNUAL 
The Book of Mechanization Progress 


They get it only through the 
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HEAT TREATING 
FORGING 


Probably at no time in the 
history of the country has 
there been more interest in 
the arts of forging and heat 
treating than right now. Most 
of the steels going into our 
rmament must undergo one 
or the other of these proc 
esses. Therefore, those active 
in the war program are seek 
ing all possible information 
relative to these processes 
and the equipment and mate- 
rials available. Your adver- 
tisement in HEAT TREAT 
ING AND FORGING will 


eceive a welcome reception 
Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Sawthfield St Pittsburgh, Pa 

















Engineers and Operating Officials 
in the Steel Manufacturing Indus 
try are anxious to learn of your 
latest equipment available and how 
to make better use of your equip- 
ment now installed. You can be of 
real assistance to these men by us 
ing informative copy in the adver 
tising pages of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT —the busi 
ness paper they read _ regularly 
Start now by advertising in the 
May issue Forms close April 23rd 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


N. I. 


What local 





chapters of the 


A. A. News 


National Indus rial 


Advertisers Association are doing and thinking atout 





Innovations Planned for 
NIAA Atlantic City Conference 


Although the twentieth annual confe: 
ence of the National Industrial Advert 
tisers Association to be held in Atlantic 
City, Sept 23-25, is six months away, sev 
eral innovations in the program have beer 


according to Fred H 


Pinkerton, chairman of the general con 


decided upon, 


ference commiuttec 

For one thing, the exhibits will be in 
the main lobby of the Traymore Hotel, 
where the conference is to be held, thus 
-xposing them to greater trafhe thar 
heretofore Effort is being made to in 
duce exhibitors lo make their displays as 
educational as possible, with special refer 
ence to current problems of the industrial 
dvertising and marketing executive 

Alse influenced by the educational 
viewpoint the panels display of members 
idvertising is to be handled differently 
this year Entries for the awards are to 
he made sufficiently i 
may be judged prior to the opening of 
the conference The winning panels, 
ilong with all others, will then he placed 
on display so that visitors may have ample 


advance so they 


opportunity luring the three-day meeting 
to analyze the jury's decisions and bene 
fit by studying the techniques of the 
winning campaigns It is planned to 
departmentalize the material entered 

Atlantic City was chosen as the con 
ference site remove it from the war 
time confusion and congestion of industrial 
centers and to assure fewer distractions 
from the seriousness of the program being 
built John Coakley. publicity director. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., program chair 
nan, is planning a program designed to 
assist the industrial advertising and mar 
keting man make full use of his talent 
roward winning the war and at the same 
time help plan a future that will make 
its winning worth while 


New Committeemen Named 


Clayton E. Ellis, advertising manager, 
g 


Elastic Stop-Nut Company, Union, N. J., 


has been appointed chairman of the 
Exhibits Committe of the NIAA Atlantic 
City conference He succeeds A § 
Otton, advertising manager, Robins Con 
veying Belt Company, Passaic, N. J., who 
withdrew due to bad health 

Kenneth W. Bailey, advertising man- 
ager, Primary Battery Division, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Plainfield, N. J., has 
been appointed secretary ol the general 
conference committee, of which Fred H 
Pinkerton, sales promotion manager, 
Mechanical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Company, New York is chairman 

Mr. Pinkerton has also announced ap 
pointment of Ferd A. Laile, secretary, 
Newark Printing Company, in char; 
chapter house organ promotion 

For the first time in the _ histor 
NIAA annual conferences there wil 
Midwestern manager, the pest going 
William E. “Bill” McFee, manag 
copy and plans, The American R 
Mill Company, Middleton, O., 
president of the association 

Herbert S Waters, sales promo 
manager, Kresge department store 
president of the Advertising Club 
Newark, also has been appointed 


general committee 


Midwest Regional Conference 
Draws Large Regisration 


Reflecting the high interest of ind 
advertising and marketing executi\ 
problems accentuated by wartime 
tions, the Midwest Regional Cont 
of the Nationai Industrial Adve 
Association held in Chicago Mar 
drew a large registration and was dé 
to be one of the most successful 
held. Because of the nature of the | 
meeting gained widespre 
publicity which included New 
dailies. Reports of all talks and 
f the various events appear els 
in this isue 

The conference, having tor its 
“Industrial Advertising for Victory 


gram, the 


Se BRS eee eee 
PHOTO PREPARED FOR REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & FINN 


A staff of thoroughly seasoned operat« 
capable of producing unusual industr 
photography is available at all times 


STANDARD STUDIOS IN‘ 


540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICA 


recepHone WHI 535 
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W. Lane Witt, manager valve and fitting ad- 
vertising, Crane Co., Chicago, and president, 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association, 
was general chairman of the NIAA Midwest 
Regional Conference at Chicago last month. 
Here he is addressing the opening session 





Tomorrow,” was held under the sponsor 
ship of the Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Twin Cities, Indiana, and Rockford 
chapters. W. Lane Witt. manager valve 
and fittings advertising, Crane Co., and 
president of the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, was general chair 
man. Blaine G. Wiley, vice-president of 
the Chicago chapter, and assistant general 
sales manager, All-Steel-Equip Company, 
Aurora, Ill., was program chairman 

The thought advanced by 





all speakers 
m the program was for a continuance of 
sdvertising designed to be useful in speed- 
ing industrial conversion to war production 
ind quickening the tempo of operations 
A panel of trade experts reported nothing 
in the immediate future to seriously affect 
he production of advertising and sales 
tion material 


Releases Study of Business 
Magazine Reading Habits 


“A Study of Business and Trade Maga 
zine Reading Habits,” just released by 
the NIAA, indicates that the advertis- 
ing pages are read as thoroughly as the 
editorial pages. The conclusions of the 
survey, which was conducted by a special 
NIAA research committee, are that most 


readers “thumb through” from cover to 
back: most readers would notice an ad 
Vvertisement in any location, provided it 
we! f interest to them, with the front 
sect second choice; the majority of 
tl gazines were obtained at the office: 
mi i the magazines read by the polled 
ind ials came to them from a company 
su tion routed through their depart- 
me¢ mbined office and home reading 


Is predominant 
fhee reading 
ading third. 
tudy found that the 
isons for reading 
| advertisements, in order of 
tance, were: looking for new 
ce pply to own busines; may have 
to buy this product in not too 
rer ture; helps indicate a solution 
t ent problem or difficulty; ap- 
pe by advertisement itself. 
ire available from the associa- 


practice, with ex 
second, exclusive 


four prin- 
specifically 
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tion’s headquarters office, 
St., Chicago, at $1 per copy. 


Wheeler Urges 
Informative Advertising 


Simple, straightforward advertising 
which conveys necessary and helpful in- 
formation, and elimination of lavish pro 
motion material, were urged by Robert 
A. Wheeler in a talk given before the 
Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York last month. Mr. Wheeler, 
publicity director, International Nickel 
Company, spoke in his capacity as ex- 
ecutive advisor of the Industrial Salvage 
Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, War Production Board 


100 East Ohio 


At the same time he made a plea fo: 
the kind of advertising and promotion 
which may be recognized as a real con 
tribution to the war effort, Mr. Wheeler 
warned that advertising or mailing pieces 
which did not come up to that standard 
would be increasingly under fire in the 
months to come as wasteful 

Industrial advertising men were ad 
vised to accept responsibility for gearing 
their companies’ advertising to the drive 
for victory, and methods were suggested 
by which advertising departments car 
initiate educational programs within thei 
organizations to make all employes con 
scious of the need to conserve critical 
materials. Mr. Wheeler expressed his be 
lief that the business press and industrial 


In EXPORT as in domestic advertising . . 


a 





EK wourR 
snoTs.-* 


You wouldn't try to market a pharmaceu- 
tical line through the automotive trade. 


The same rule of selection applies to the use of 


advertising media. Advertise only to those who can 


profit by buying your goods. 


If your export market is in the Latin 


American field of construction or in- 





DONT GROPE FOR YOUR 
MARKETS.../ 


dustry, there is a 
"*BPIC specialized 
export publication” 
that is custom-made 
for your profitable 


use. 


@ Let us send you complete details without obligation. 
Write today to 


‘BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 
INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 


and Chilton Co., Inc.) 


eee» 330 West 42nd Street, New York City ,, rn» 
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METAL FINISHING 
IS WAR BUSINESS 


preparation, electroplating, coat- 
active industry than 
Metal finishing de- 


are 


Metal finishing 


né@—has become a more 


ever it was before the war 


manufacturers 
are growing 


partments of war material 


working at capacity—-and capacities 
If vou can supply any materials, equipment or 
to this essential market, the readers of 
METAL FINISHING will be most interested 

METAL FINISHING, 37-year-old 
reaches the key men in shops doing at least R5« 
of all metal finishing work today—with paid cir- 
culation, ABC audited; ABP editorial and busi- 
ness standards; 7"x10" page visibility; unpadded, 
unmatched circulation; economical rates. 

For complete Standard 
and Data book or write us 


service 


authority, 


information, see Rate 


METAL FINISHING 


119 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 3,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligentl y— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Some of the St. Louis delegation at the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference at Chicago last 
month, from the left: John P. Gilbert, Wagner Electric Corporation; B. D. Sprague, Berwick 
Sprague Studios; Carl O. Hoffsten, Wagner Electric; Arthur R. Mogge, Arthur R. Mogge 
Inc., Chicago; Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric; Anson E. Meanor, "Commercial Car Journal," 


Chicago; Joseph H. Williams, Advertising Manager, Sangamo Electric Co. 


suited to 
and 


can 


, , ' 
idvertising men are ideally 


carry through this educational work, 
that 


receive tar 


avers 
ft their 


under 


industrial advertising mat 


greater recognition 


importance to their organizations 


emergency conditions than ever 
tore 
The detailed plan which has been pre 
pared by Industrial Marketers oO 
New Jersey for handling internal and ex 
make company em 


m , 
general public 


the 


nal publicity to 


th 


tne conscious 


ployes and 
conservation and salvage 
IM, March, p 
Mr Wheeler 
submitted for 
to the 


of the need for 
(see 
mentioned by 
This plan shortly be 
consideration and action 


membership of the NIAA 


of critical materials 


103), was 
will 


entire 


New Directors Appointed 
To NIAA Board 


Following the granting of a 
the Maryland Industrial Marketers of 
Baltimore, Md., the twenty-third NIAA 
chapter, M. J. Donahue and C. M. Bu 
have been represent 
that chapter the national board. M: 
Donahue, advertising Anchor 
Post Fence Company, is president of the 
Maryland and Mr. Buchanan, 
account executive, Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co.. and NIAA  director-at 
was instrumental in founding the 
group. Robert E Harper of the 
American Road _ Builders’ Association, 
Washington, has been appointed in place 
of Mr. Buchanan as director to repre 
sent the NIAA members-at-large 

Other rec appointments to the 
NIAA board include C. A. Houston, A 
B. Chance Company, Centralia, Mo., 
resenting the Industrial Marketing Council 
of St. Louis, and John Kunkel, Fluor 
Corporati n. Los Angeles, representing 
Industrial Marketers of Southern Cali 


charter to 


chanan elected to 
on 


manager, 
chapter, 
' 

formerly 


large, 


new 


ent 


rep 


fornia 

The will 
annual meeting at Hotel 
Atlantic City, Sept 25 


serve until the 
Traymore in 


new directors 


Knisely Predicts 
"Market Invasions” 


While today we be more 
ested in military invasions, in the 


inter 
tuture 


may 


be more concerned wit! 
Stanley A. Knisely, 
vice president, Associated Business | 
declared in an entitled “ 
tising is Like Editing’ which 
the March 3 meeting 
Industrial Marketers 
that buying habits of 
changing today as a resul 
brought forth by 
warned that business had bette 
markets invasions by 
selling job for tom« 
today 


will 
invasions, 


We 
exe 


address 


. 


war conditi 
for these 
good rrow 
advertising 
The smart advertiser 
job in much the 
business paper editor, Mr 
advertising 
some problem for the reader just 
the business 
he advised 


approach 
mannet 
, ' 
Knisely 


help 


same 


because must 


editorial content of 
does. Consequently, 
vertiser to get out and 
reader's problems just as the edit 


learn 


EIA Hears Morse on 
Advertising Policies 


Industrial advertising can det 
contribute to the war effort by 
production men make better 
fighting tools pointing out labor 
and maintenance-saving short-cuts 


H Morse, director of 


information for 


commerce! 
the Bur: 


Commerce 


economic 
Foreign and Domestic 
in an address to the Eastern lr 
Advertisers, March §, the sub 
advertising policies in a war ec 
Asserting this is no time to worry 
competitive advantages, Mr. Mo 
vocated more the torpea 
industrial advertising, free blue-p« 
of defense angles in favor of 

attack” attitude In a brief discuss 
the postwar preblem, he declared t 
won the last war but lost the pea 
cause we did too inb of 

people to want things and too 

job of letting them get those thir 


N. J. Holds Discussion 
Of Sabotage Methods 


Sabotage methods and saboteurs 
discussed at the March 18 meet 
the Industrial Marketers of New 


on 


“damn 


v OK rd a 
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U P—UP—UP goes the circulation of Hospital Management—keeping pace with its 
vital news interest. Month after month, more and more hospitals turn to Hospital Man- 


agement for the facts about what is going on in the hospital field until now more than 


92% of its entire paid circulation is concentrated in this all-important group. 


We have led the field in reporting all developments affecting priorities, allocations and 


the construction and equipment of hospitals. Issue after issue is filled with up-to-the- 


minute interpretations of the effect of the war program on civilian hospital activities. 


Hospital executives look to Hospital Management first for guidance in their day to 


finitely day work. 


Advertisers have been quick to note this trend and are investing more and more of their 





23.4% 


increase in advertis- 
ing volume for the 
first three months 
of 1942 over the 
same period last 


oa 






year. 

















advertising appropriation in the publication which gives 


them greatest value. 


Write for complete details on how Hospital Management 
can help you take advantage of today's broadened adver- 


tising opportunities. 








|COAL 
one of the Primary 
Defense Industries, 
is Definitely on the 
U pswing—Contact it 
through its Accepted 
Medium— 





P SS 
BLACK DIAMOND 2 





NEW YORK—Whitehal! Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


more than S50 years the lead- 
the coal industry 


For 
ing Around this table at the NIAA Midwest Regional Conference luncheon session last month are 
V. C. Hogren, Acme Steel Company; S. Bowles King, Underwriters’ Laboratories; H. K. 
Hottenstein, "The Iron Age"; Keith J. Evans, Inland Steel Company; Rogers A. Fiske; L. L. 


Callaway, “Time”; and E. J. Hughes, “Newsweek.'’ Over 400 attended the luncheon session 


journal of 

















Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


THE 
NATIONAL 
COVERAGE 
TELEPHONE 
MAGAZINE 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


@ Manulacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 





BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 

La Salle-Wacker Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 

BUSINESS PAPERS . FARM PAPERS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


GAN member TOY 
12 in the Field 


Wood Products is the leading technical pub- 
lication covering the entire wood and ply- 
wood producing, designing and fabricating 
ndustries. Because it is doing an outstand- 
ing editorial job it is doing an excellent 
selling job for its advertisers. The swing is 
back to wood. May we tell you more? 
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famous German 


Curt Wachtel, 


internationally 
emigre scientist, Dr 
author and expert on air raid defense 
and chemical warfare. Dr. Wachtel, who 
has stated that New Jersey is highly vul- 
nerable to from without and 
within, discussed the psychology of 
foreign and native sabotage the 
organization of personnel, en 
listment of sabotage, 
unintentional sabotage agents, sabo 
and how sabotage can 


by the 


sabx tage 


agents, 
sabotage 
leaders, industrial 
how 
teurs are recruited, 
be prevented 

Thomas F 
public 


vice-president in 
RCA Mfg 


other 


Joye SY, 
relations, 
was the 
solutions to 
industrial ad 


charge of 
Company, 
outlined 


problems 


who guest 


speaker, some ol 
the 
vertising 


wal facing 


men 


New England Hears Holm 
On Catalog Design 


Good layout, fine illustrations, and the 
best typography are not enough to make 
a good catalog, K. Lonberg-Holm, di 
rector of catalog research, Sweet's Catalog 
the F. W Dodge Corpora 
tion, told the Western New England 
Chapter at their March 12 meeting. Mr 
Holm stressed the necessity for function 
al design in the compilation of catalogs, 
and criticized the usual formula in which 


Division of 


Plywood Planes 


Plywood Planes are a reality. Many firms are now 
in production and thousands will be produced for 


civilian and training purposes. Readily 
material, they can be 


military, 
made from a non-critical 
produced in quantities with existing facilities, all 
served by Wood Products magazine. This devel- 
opment, encouraged editorially by Wood Products 
for many months, is certain to have far-reaching 
effects. Plan now to tell your sales story to this 
great new market through the pages of 


Wooo PRODUCTS 


@ 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. @ 





the manufacturer of a product talks 
in his catalog about his plant, the: 
product, and finally the for it 
In Mr. Holm’s opinion, the 
should be reversed, with the uses of 


uses 


product to the consumer coming first 


importance, then the information or 


product, and finally institutional materi 
the product 
In this way the appeal is directed at 


concerning the maker of 


user of the product 


him, instead of 


times to the 
what it will do for 
the product itself 

This recommended 
plished with the correct use of tex 
matter and the scientific planning 
pages known as a “flow 
directs the reader to items in 
in which they appeal to 
(see IM, Feb., p. 24) Mr. H 
illustrated his points with a 
slides and diagrams. 


order is aK 


the 


series 


Harper on Treasury Staff 

Robert E. Harper, director publi 
lations, American Road Builders Ass 
ation, Washington, D. C., has 
granted a leave of absence to joit 


Defense Savings Staff, Treasury Depart 


ment, where he will head up the M 
Pictures and Special Events Section 
Harper was recently elected a direct 
the National Industrial Advert 
Association and will continue to serv: 
interests in Washi 
now hapt 


association's 


where he is organizing a cha 


Hazard Adds Oughton, Baxter 


Fred W. Oughton, formerly wit 
production department, J. Stirling Get 
has been appointed production mat 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
York. Osmond T. Baxter, previous! 
International Nickel Company, has 
added to the copy department 


Westinghouse Blacks Out 


Electric signs on all Westing 
Electric & Mfg. Company plants « 
turned off in the future, thus 

enough electricity, it is estimate 


produce aluminum for five bombers 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 57] Liquidates Railway Division Bernfeld Associates Formed 














Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., M. W. Bernfeld, formerly advertising 
. ge which operates plants at Bridgeport, Bos- manager, R. D. Werner Company, New 
4 ~ ? - 
Editorial Competition ton, and Muskegon, Mich., producing York manufacturer of extruded plastic 
ieee 5 ae equipment for manufacturing industries, moldings, has established an advertising 
of publicity, Thomas A. Edison, Incor- is liquidating its railway and mill supplies agency in New York under the name, 
ss .d, West Orange, N. J.; Charles division at Jersey City, N. J. This division M. W. Bernfeld Associates, and will han 
; ry : 4 has been conducted as a jobbing agency dle the Werner account. Miss Lynn Gib 
M. Neighbors, manager advertising for the selling of supplies manufactured lin, formerly of Walker & Downing, 
division, The Babcock & Wilcox Com- by other industries around the country Pittsburgh agency, has been appointed 
lew York; H. L. Fisk It is expected that its liquidation will re advertising manager of the Werner Com 
pany New York; Hi. L. Fisher, presi- sult in an expansion of the strictly manu pany 
dent, Rickard and Company, New facturing end of the company’s business 
ork; Egbert White, vice-president, Federal Press Names CJ&T 
g F 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Gets Varnish Account The Federal Press Company, Elkhart, 
, Irvington Varnish & Insul Com- Ind., has re >d Carter, J s & Tayl 
—_ se > » @ - ; sulator om nd., has retaine yarter, Jones ay or, 
Inc., New York; and Gerry Powell, pany of Canada has named Russell T, South Bend, to handle its advertising, 
typographic director, American Type Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., as its agency. using business and industrial magazines 





Founders Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, : = alla : 
N. J. Messrs. Coakley and Neighbors 


are, respectively, presidents of the 






Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 






ind Industrial Advertising Association 








































ee of New York, chapters of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
ne fet The competition is open to editors 
e1 of all business papers published in the 
ee United States and Canada, without 
of the restrictions as to type of publication 
oy or group afhliations. Each editor may 
vateria make as many entries as he ——— Model 1942 Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
oye ny or all of the various divisions. is, in effect, a “Tool of Production” in plants engaged in the man- 
t and Entries must be made prior to Aug. 1, ufacture of essential and war materials. As these plants expand, 
f upor 1942, and awards will be announced additional air conditioning equipment to boost production will be 
and presented at the Annual Confer- specified. The application of this “Tool” has been featured in 
oa ence of the National Industrial Ad- HEATING and VENTILATING’S Profits-in-Air Series ever since 
ae vertisers Association to be held in At- defense-production became a necessity. During 1942, this impor- 
whict lantic City in September. Entry forms tant Service will be given maximum value by the execution of the 
a = ind complete regulations will be made Distribution Plan outlined below. 
intere < 


Holn ivailable to all business paper edi " ‘ 7 T he 
ies of ee ee HEATING and VENTILATING 


The competitien was established by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 1938 for 


the purpose of giving recognition to by the Publishers 
editors of business papers for the great ; 








raf amount of outstanding work they are of MACHINERY 
beer doing for the fields they serve, and to 
it the encourage them to increase their ef- 
ee torts to raise the already high stand- 
a ards of editorial service to business and 
ctor o! industry. 
a a Last year, 101 editors made a 
ingtor total of 311 entries in the various 
pt classifications. After finishing the 
arduous task of selecting the winning 
material each year, the judges express 
oe + new appreciation of the splendid 
nani work »cing done by business papers in 
_ Ne repre ng the interests of business 
- . and ustry and serving as an in- 
vali source of supply of much 
Vital rmation and data that other- 
Wise d not be available for use in 
shout deve ; and perfecting processes, 
wil! be mater and equipment which have The Industrial Press, 
e cont d so much to the advance- 148 Lafayette St.. 
, ment \merican industry. New York City 
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She AORGAN 


ADVERTISING CO. 
22nd year —s | 


Industrial , 
Ader Agency 
Serving industrial, technical 4 


and trade advertisers of 
high standing. 





is your best medium 
to advertise to this 
$14,000,000 000 
yearly industry. 


Milk Plant 


CHICAGO 
industry in 
and 


The biggest 
States is the dairy industry 
makes up nearly 40% of it. 


the United 
FLUID MILK 





Pion @ visit to The Chelsea, noted beach 
front hotel. You'll find diversion, good liv 
ing, geod company — ovitide rooms, tun 
deck beautiful dining room atocean sedge, 
superb French cuisine. game room, ber 
DANY— FROM 
$650 room. BATH, MEALS 
$350 ROOM ONLY & BATH 
PER PERSON, 2 IN ROOM 


SPECIAL 
WEEKLY 


ATI TIC 


mar . 7. 


e 








Reprints of Article on 


Censorship Regulations 


Now Available 





Can Mention War Contracts in 
Advertising and Annual Reports 


In reply to a query, Col. Falkner Heard, 
Chief, Review Branch, Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department, Washing: 
ton, D. C., says: “An investigation does 
not disclose that any agency of the War 
Department has advised any advertisers 
that they should refrain from mentioning 
in their advertising the fact that their 
plants were engaged in war work. There 
objection to this, is there any 
objection to mentioning in annual state- 
wr reports to stockholders the fact 
that the firm has war contracts, as long as 
not made as to the 

There has 
Department 
matters.” 


is no nor 


ments 


speciic mention is 
total amount of such contract 
the War 


these 


been change in 


pol cy 


} 


' 
with reference to 


Army Disapproves Reference 
To "After the War" 


Some acture®rs 
mitted the War 
approval have been asked to omit refer- 
“after the war “after the 
“after we win the war,” 


who I 
Department 


manu lave 


copy to 
ence to is over, 
war is won,” etc., 
is it is believed such phrases have a psy 
1 effect 


chologically bad t 


U. S. Steel Annual 
Report “Censored” 
The 


I nited 


fortieth innual eport I the 
Steel Corporation carried 
the notation, “This report 
Army, Navy, 
ensorship,” and the 
remin¢ through the report 
frank discussion of company 
for the duration 

1941 
and castings is 
while a 
explains that the hgure was 
ted at the suggestion of the United States 
Office of Censorship.” Scores of photo 
graphs of steel operations are included, 
but there is no reference to their locale 
This explained by the statement: “In 
the interest of national securitv, detailed 
identification of the various additions, im 
provements, and rearrangements of facil 
ities, completed, in progress, and pending, 
s omitted”: and again, “National security 
war precludes the detailed in 
specialized activities and the 
of all preducts manufactured 


States 
on its 
has been 
ind U. § 
reader Is 
that too 
»perations 

For 


1 
tee! 


cover 
reviewed by 
Office of C 
oe 


2G all 


' 
the 


is out 
production ot 
listed as “OO, 


tootnote 


instance, the 
ingot 
000° thousands of tons, 


actual omit 


in time ol 
dication ot 
identication 
for ind de tense 


wer purposes 


To License Publications 
For Foreign Circulation 


A licensing system to expedite censor 
ship of publications containing scientific, 
technical, or professional data for mailing 
abroad was put in effect April 1 by the 
Office of Censorship, with the coéperation 
of the Board of Economic Warfare 

The procedure calls for advance re 
view of the material by the Technical 
Data License Division of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. When the Division 
finds that the publication contains no in 
formation of value to the enemy, the Of 
fice of Censorship will grant a license for 
its export 

of Censorship, 


announced that the system was bei 
tablished in response to 
from publishers of technical journa 
trade papers 

Applications for licenses will be 
to the Board of Economic W 
Washington, D. C., which 
special forms. Two copies of eacl 
lication must be submitted 

With the initial application, the 
lisher will be asked to supply infor 
concerning his staff and to designa 
or more employes to be 
wrapping all copies 
Athaavits will 
ployes to show that they 
and connected 
activities 

The Technical 
will endeavor t 
in jorty-eight hours. If 
ipproved, the 


intended for « 


trust 
sub 


are 
are not with 


Data License D 
certain p 
are not material 1 
rewritten 

After the license is granted, eac 
must be securely wrapped without 
ends. On the wrapper will be pl 
declaration showing the 
number ot copies to be mail 


license 
the 
destination, and the 


supervisory employs 


Heitkamp to Direct 
New ATF Plant 
Frederick B. Heitkar 


charge ot Sale 
will 


operation of the 


r unders, 
rect 
ac quired 
Newark 
used ex 
the 
manufacture of de 
ense Mr 
Heitkamp will divide 
between 
merican Type 
Sales Co ’ 
poration, serving the 


recently 

plant in 
N. J., to be 
clusively for 


‘ 


materials 


nis 


time 
Founders 


arts indus- 

the ATF 
Mount Division 
Several other 
bers of the sales and 
will al 


graphic 


try, and 


mem- 
' 


service force 
so be transferred to 
Newark for the dur 
ation. including Walter S. Mard: 
E. C. Raasch, managers of the 


ind Cleveland branches respectiv 


W. P. York Joins Stensgaard 
W. P. York, formerly head ot 
York, 4 


Inc.., /\urora, Il... 
manutacturers of 


display materia 
joined W. L. 


designer 


Stensgaard and Ass 
Inc., in an executive position. W. P 
Inc., was recently liquidated 
property leased to the Elgin N 
Watch Company for war material 
tion 


House Organ Editors to Meet 
The 


Victory Conterence 


National Council of Industrial 
Associations wil! be held at th 


Hotel, Chicago, May 14-16 


Schulenburg Promoted 
E. A. W. Schulenberg, media 


Gardner Advertising Company, 
has been elected secretary He 
tinue to supervise all media oper 


Sr 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Apri! 


many re 


val] —_ 
will | 


re 3p ynsib 


be required of thes: 


A 


review publications 


F. B. HEITKAMP 


B 





el : . 
and editorial director of American Lum York. He had been in the business papet 
berman, is retiring after forty-five year field for more than twenty-five years, and 


: s 
| M | | ] S t @) n “A S service was editor of Radio-Television Journal 
, = and the Talking Machine World 
\ . . s Mulford to Conover-Mast 5 ins Fublih 
. . in U is in Judson K. Mulford, formerly producticn tanton Joins es — 
Norman B. Stanton, formerly in the 


manager and art director, Farm Journal 
and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, has copy department, Brooke, Smith, Frencl 
& Dorrance, Detroit, has been appointed 








ea ; joined Conover-Mast Corporation, New 

innual report ol the McGraw York. as production manager of Mill and promotion manager, American Machinist 
ib H Publishing Company shows earn Factory, Purchasing, and Liquor Store and New York 

; $1,116,396 in 1941, as compared Dispenser 


Watson Represents ‘Public Works" 


$912,030 in the preceding year 


ve , W business papers generally, from Glad Henderson Dies David R. Watson has been appointed 

b f-advertising viewpoint, gained Glad Henderson, fifty-eight, president Western representative of Public Works 

t per cent in 1941, McGraw Hill of Henderson Publications, fell to his to succeed Shelton P. Hubbard, who has 

D | tions as a group gained 17.1 per death March 16 from his firm's offices heen called for active duty as Ist lieuter 
During the year, the average net in the RKO Bldg., Radio City, New int at Fort Francis C. Warren 


f all McGraw-Hill 


culation Or 


; exceeded the half-million mark 

* 

t a monthly confectionery busi 

ner published by Walter W. Brown 

P ng Company, Atlanta, has sus 

p : Pp blication because ot War cor 
@ 

listribution of the 1942 Sweet 

File, Architectural, is practically 

d. As in former years, the Files 

ed to pre-qualified architects, 

é general contractors, and other 

stern Union messenger who brings 

signed receipt of delivery. In the 


File some forty-six companies are 
ented for the first time 
we 
st issue of a “Digest Edition” o 
A notive News, Detroit, a single sheet 
highlights of the news in con 
ind carrying no advertising, 


vis! ~d March 2 The “Digest 


Ed will be published on alternate 
wer ind the other editions will carry 
llustrations, regular departments, 
ertising as heretofore. This ar 


nt was made in order to maintain 
es during the emergency. The 


editorial policy of Automotive News has 





he lened to include ordnance and 
new 
. 
Beginning with the March 9 issue, a 
AMP B tin Issue’ of Air Conditioning & 
R ration News now appears on alter 


weeks to the regular issue. The “Bul 
Editions” will be devoted largely to 
test regulations, rulings, and inter 
of Washington news and mat 
industry importance 
- 
18 page “National Defense Issue.” 
rating a national survey of the 
t fire protection and other defense 
ent throughout the country, was 
ed by Fire Engineering in March 
messages trom | Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
M Landis director, Office ol 
Defense, were included 





& 
New York, a monthly business 
akes its appearance this month 
Schwarzschild, publisher of Spirits 
rk, is editor and publisher, and 
Fillet has been. named advertising 
- Be coe 3 pot ath Br 
A nerican Lumberman established ’ uB < s 
has been sold by Carl Defe ‘ . Sy Pa OoCcK 2 . tl 7 G COMPANY 
Herbert A Vance, publisher ot . 508 South Dearborn Street = - Chicago, Illinois 
Age, New ork. Mr efen ey Oa ‘wk er ee - . 
it eh of he tee & Se Publishers of The Machine Tool Blue Book 
J bot eee : mere ae a ibe 1 
under of the Timberman, who ss . _ p 
solidated that paper with Ameri 
rman. E. C. Hole, publisher 
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ESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through "Industrial Marketing’ or direct from the publishers 





Wartime Advertising. 
As a guide to mapping an adver- 


for business under to- 


526. 


tising course 


day’s wartime conditions, this book- 


let summaries of: what va- 


rious industries are doing about ad- 
vertising; what has been done about 
war for 


presents 


advertising in countries at 
some time; and what can be deduced 
about the need for advertising from 
the relation of a company and _ its 
products to the available facts of what 
of the 
govern- 


it produce, how much 
capacity be devoted 
ment contracts, and the economic law 
of supply and demand. Published by 
Evans Associates, as a sequel to its 


“Advertising Today.” 


can 


will to 


$27. 


Empire Aids to Production. 


These sheets contain explanatory 
data, diagrams, and tables, and help- 
ful hints on seven phases of engrav- 
production — screens; screen 
tints; working drawings, 
and layouts; standard envelope styles 


printing papers and size of 


ings 
dummies, 


and sizes ; 
screen to use with each: photostats; 
and preparation of copy for photo-en- 
Each subject is covered on a 
page, which are 
for filing standard 
binder. Published by Empire Photo 
Eneraving Corporation. 


graving. 


sepa rate or pages, 


punched in a 


528. A Century of Business Prog- 


ress. 
On this chart of business 
in the United States for the period 
1775-1942 are shown the gross debt, 
activity, 


progress 


national income, business 
stocks, bonds, and commodity price 
reactions. Supplementary tables of 
where the family dollar goes, national 
national income 
1940 are 


Pub- 


income dollars, and 


by industrial divisions 
given. Published by 


lishing Company. 


How to Help Hotel and Res- 
Today. 


conditions 


for 
Putman 


§29. 
taurant Operators 

This report reveals the 
confronting the hotel and restaurant 
industry as a result of shortages of 
supplies and equipment, and tells what 
hotel and restaurant operators want 
to learn from advertising directed to 
them. These data, obtained from a 
survey of the field via personal in- 
terviews, are grouped under six clas- 


sifications—substitute materials, ma 
tenance, repair parts, Conservation, 
search activity, and price and delivery 
information. Each subject is int 
spersed with that buyers 
‘want answered and examples of ad- 
vertisers who have already begun to 
answer these questions in their adver- 
tising. The report is the first in a 
series of three. Published by Ahrens 
Publishing Company. 


quest ions 


How Manufacturers’ Catalogs 
Can Be Made More Useful. 

Some valuable information gained 
from field research as to what buyers 
want to find in catalogs designed for 
their use. Suggestions are divided un- 
der catalog content and catalog format 
illustrated with typical examples. 
Sceres of catalog cover designs are 
shown in the list of 1,268 prefiled 
catalogs included in Sweet’s Catalog 
File, which is part of the book. 


470. 


A Yardstick on the Fast Moving 
Power Market. 

This gives market data on power 
by the twelve leading industries, show- 
ing the distribution of boiler horse- 
power by major divisions of the power 
field, and gives a list of what the 
power plants purchase in the way of 
equipment. Published by Power Plant 


Engineering. 


451. 


§13. The Railway Market. 

This booklet summarizes the sharp 
expansion of railway activity and the 
factors which are creating the need 
for an estimated one-and-a-half billion 
dollars of railway purchases of equip- 
ment and materials in 1942. Trends 
and developments in the various 
branches of railway activity are given 
separate attention. Published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration. 


Check-Chart for Advertisem 
Analysis. 


$17. 


A bulletin listing points to che 
in advertising copy, points to che 
in relation to production of inquit 
and points to check in compariso: 
of inquiries from other sources, 
order to judge the effectiveness 
the advertisement. Published by 
dustrial Equipment News. 
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